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ON Saturday evening last the 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Prime Minister seized the oppor- 
AT HOME. tunity afforded by the annual 
banquet of the Royal Academy 
to make an important statement with regard to the 
relations of this country with Russia. It was to the 
effect that our Government had signed an agreement 
with the Russian Government with respect to affairs 
in China, which, to a certain extent, would, he 
thought, prevent any likelihood of collision between 
the interests and objects of the two Powers for the 
future. This agreement, to which we refer else- 
where, solely affects railway enterprises in China. 
England undertakes not to take part in, or en- 
eourage, any railway enterprise north of the Great 
Wall, whilst Russia agrees neither to unhder- 
take nor to encourage any railway by Russian 
persons or others in the Yang-tsze Valley. The 
announcement of this important agreement was 
received with enthusiasm by the brilliant company 
assembled at Burlington House. Lord Salisbury, 
it should be said, with characteristic pessimism 
spoke doubtfully, and even slightingly, of the im- 
portance of the agreement. 


PARLIAMENT has had a busy and important week 
since we last wrote. On Friday there was the 
remarkable speech of Sir John Gorst in reference to 
his own position which drew down upon him the 
severe rebuke of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and which Sir John was compelled to explain in the 
course of a personal speech on Monday. The Vice- 
President of the Council complains that he is always 
misunderstood. When he indulges in what those 
who hear him believe to be a series of delicate 
sneers and sarcasms at the expense of his own chief 
and of the Government of which he is a member, 
he is, he declares, merely stating actual facts, 
without colour or gloss of any kind. This, he 
declares, was what happened in his famous Manipur 
speech several years ago, and the same thing has 
happened again with regard to his education 
speeches. Sir John Gorst may be speaking with 
absolute veracity, but it is distinctly unfortunate 
in the interests of the great department which he 
represents in the House of Commons that he should 
produce so different an impression upon his auditors 
from that which he says that he intends to 
produce. 





motion for setting up the Committee on Old Age 
Pensions, an attempt was made to place the name 
of Mr. Chamberlain on the Committee, Mr. Chamber- 
lain being obviously of all men the person who 
should be most anxious to serve on such a committee, 
Mr. Balfour explained that the Colonial Secretary 
had already to bear so great a load of responsibility 
that it would be unfair to impose a fresh burden 
upon him. On an amendment for excluding Mr, 
Chaplin from the Committee in order that Mr. 
Chamberlain might be appointed, the votes were 
82 for and 254 against. Mr. Courtney moved the 
adjournment of the debate, and 136 voted with him 
against 219 who opposed the adjournment. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson subsequently moved the omission of 
the name of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, when 77 
voted for the omission and 280 against. It will be 
observed that in two of these divisions only a section 
of the Opposition voted against the Government. 


AFTER the appointment of the Old Age Pensions 
Committee Sir Henry Fowler made his attack upon 
that portion of the Budget Bill which interferes 
with the reduction of the National Debt. In order 
to meet the views of certain independent members of 
the Opposition, he altered the amendment of which 
he had given notice into one that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months, After express- 
ing his regret at the alteration in the wine duties, 
which would affect our trade with France and 
the colonies, Sir Henry entered into a singularly 
lucid exposition of the effect of the Chancellor's 
proposals with respect to the sinking fund. He 
further raised the question of the Savings Banks 
investments, and urged that some safer method than 
the purchase of Consols at a very heavy premium 
ought to be found. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer defended himself against Sir Henry's 
criticisms, but admitted that the Savings Banks 


question was a difficult one, and demanded inquiry 


On Tuesday the debate on Sir Henry Fowler's 
amendment on the Budget Bill was resumed by Mr. 
Courtney, who attacked the Government proposals 
with regard to the sinking fund with much severity. 
The proposal in itself might be a small thing, but it 
was most reprehensible, for it symbolised a policy 
which disregarded the future. Sir William Har- 
court declared that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was the heir of a highly solvent estate, which he 
had reduced in four years to a condition of partial 
insolvency. He deeply regretted the malignant 
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heresies of the Budget, but the enormous ex- 
penditure we had now to meet was due to ruinous 
enterprises, and to the desire to fight everybody and 
to take everything. He warmly commended Lord 
Salisbury for having come to an arrangement with 
France and- Russia, in spite of the opposition 
of some members of both parties who seemed 
to desire war. He did not approve of Sir Henry 
Fowler's proposal with regard to the Savings Banks 
funds, and declared that there were still some kinds 
of property which remained untaxed. Mr. Goschen, 
in winding up the debate, defended the expenditure 
upon the army and navy, which had, he said, placed 
us in such a position that we were able to make 
satisfactory settlements in different parts of the 
world. He challenged the Opposition to fight the 
next General Election on the question of the sinking 
fund. Ona division, the second reading of the Bill 
was carried by 280 votes to 155. 


WEDNESDAY afternoon was spent by the House 
of Commons in discussing the Liquor Traffic Local 
Veto (Scotland) Bill. Scottish opinion, as repre- 
sented in the House, was overwhelmingly in favour 
of the measure ; but the compensation problem, and 
the usual arguments for and against local veto and 
prohibition in general, were brought up as usual, as 
was also an adverse body of English members; and 
so the Bill was rejected by 217 votes to 143. The 
debate was noticeable for Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s declaration that, though he himself 
had participated in the mistake, he was of opinion 
that the last Liberal Government would have done 
better to apply the principle of local veto only 
to Scotland, which was ready for it, and not to 
England, which was more backward. Then England 
might have been converted by the Scottish example. 


On Thursday the House of Lords took occasion 
to exhibit its detachment from the practical work 
of social legislation. The Seats for Female Shop 
Assistants (Scotland) Bill was an eminently useful 
measure, the desirability of which was so far 
admitted that it had passed the Commons with- 
out opposition. However, Lord Salisbury de- 
clared that people could settle the question of 
sitting down or standing up for themselves, that 
housemaids would want to sit down if shop-girls 
were legally enabled to do so, and that careful 
inquiry was needed before making so large a 
breach in the accepted principles of legislation. So 
the Bill was negatived without a division. Every- 
body, except the Peers, knows that shop-girls, over- 
worked and generally underfed as they are, require 
to sit down occasionally, and that struggling and 
pushing linendrapers will not give them seats unless 
compelled to do so. Seats for shop-girls, moreover, 
are scarcely distinguishable in principle from lava- 
tories for lead- workers. But to the House of 
Lords the subject was entirely strange, and they let 
it remain so. Why do not Lord Salisbury’s advisers 
keep him off these minor questions of domestic 
politics ? 

In the House of Commons on the same evening, 
Mr. Chamberlain announced, in reply to Sir H. 
Vincent, the receipt of protests from the nine self- 
governing colonies against the imposition of the new 
duties on colonial wines. (“Our Lady of the Snows” 
sends light wine from Ontario; it is not necessary 
here to refer to the merits, or otherwise, of 
Australian Burgundy and sherry from the Cape.) 
However, the Ministry remains obdurate, and so 
gives another check to the hopes of an Imperial 
Zoliverein. After this, the House returned to 
Clause 2 of the London Government Bill. On the 
question of elections a compromise was arrived at, 
leaving the new boroughs free to choose between 
triennial elections of the whole Council, which will 
be interesting, and annual renewal of it by instal- 





ments of one-third, which will be less so. Attempts 
were made, without success, to modify the arrange- 
ments for dividing the new boroughs into wards, and 
to introduce proportional representation into the 
elections of aldermen, and to exclude the nomination 
of aldermen from outside the Councils. Mr. Balfour 
promised an amendment providing for audit of ac- 
counts by representatives of some independent body 
—probably the Local Government Board. 


Lorp RosEBERY, presiding at the anniversary 
dinner of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent Institution 
on Wednesday evening, took occasion to deprecate, 
in the interest of those whose cause he was pleading, 
the publication of papers seven days a week, which 
is the latest result of journalistic enterprise—and 
which, we may here note, involves a good deal more 
of an inroad on the weekly period of rest than the 
publication of distinct Sunday papers to which we 
in England have hitherto been accustomed. A 
seven-day paper cannot have a separate staff for 
one of the days, and it requires some resolution 
in the regular reader of a paper to break in 
upon the series by foregoing every seventh copy. 
Lord Rosebery went on to illustrate the progress 
of the London Press—in quantity, by referring to a 
calculation showing that the mere number of pages 
it offered daily to its readers had increased between 
1887 and 1897 by nearly 70 per cent. ; and in quality, 
by a comparison with a sample number of the Morn- 
ing Post in 1847. Speaking of the present tendency 
of journalistic progress, he remarked that leading 
articles are declining, and suggested that bare news 
without comment might eventually be presented for 
the instruction of the public. We confess we doubt 
this—if leaders are going out, descriptive reports 
have come in, and even “Bible reading without 
note or comment” is not an unqualified success in 
our schools. However, in the very amusing speech 
with which the proceedings closed, Lord Rosebery 
explained his meaning to be that he preferred to 
take leading articles separately, like salad. 


A CROWDED meeting of the shareholders of the 
British South Africa Company was held at the 
Cannon Street Hotel on Tuesday. Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
attended, and made a statement regarding the 
prospects of the Company. The real asset they 
possessed was, he declared, in the mineral wealth of 
Rhodesia. He had satisfied himself that the mines 
would be profitable, and he believed that in time 
they would hold their own with the best gold-pro- 
ducing States in the world. He spoke of the tele- 
graphic development, and said that, thanks to the 
kindness of the German people and the broad-minded 
character of the German Emperor, he had concluded 
a very satisfactory arrangement for carrying their 
telegraph-line from the Cape to Cairo through 
German territory. Referring to the railway line, 
he expressed his regret that the Government had 
declined to guarantee the cost of the line from 
Buluwayo to the boundary of Rhodesia. The 
directors had, however, decided to build a line for 
themselves. The line would be built in four or five 
years ata cost of three millions, and they proposed 
to ask for six hundred thousand a year for five 
years. They had already received offers of one 
million seven hundred thousand pounds. He ex- 
pressed his conviction that the project which Sir 
William Harcourt had described as a “ wild-cat” 
scheme had the support of the people of England. 


AN address of sympathy with the Archbishops, 
and confidence in their power of dealing with the 
difficulties raised by the present crisis in the Church, 
which had been signed by a great number of 
prominent moderate Churchmen, was presented by 
a deputation, headed by the Duke of Rutland, on 
Monday last. The ‘Archbishop of Canterbury 
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expressed himself hopeful as to the prospect of a 
pacific settlement of the difficulties arising from 
clerical insubordination; the Archbishop of York 
went further into the future, declaring that the 
claims of the laity to an increased share in Church 
government needed further consideration, and that, 
while the present duty of the Episcopate was to 
interpret the Prayer Book, a time would come when 
they would have to consider its adaptation to the 
modern needs of the Church. 


How either of these very desirable ends are 
compatible with the present constitution of the 
Establishment it is not easy to see, and meanwhile 
the conduct of the ultra-Clericals, both as to ritual 
and as to elementary education, provided the 
Liberation Society with plenty of material for dis- 
cussion at its annual meetings on Wednesday 
last. Naturally, the Society found the only remedy 
in disestablishment, and took occasion to note with 
favour the increasing spread within the Church of 
England of theories of spiritual independence of 
secular control which coincide with the society's own 
creed. The society also strongly condemned the 
proposal to establish an Irish Catholic University, 
and to endow a Presbyterian University in Belfast. 





Art last the electorate of the University of Oxford 
has again decided to accept as its representative a 
man of real learning and of distinction in the world 
of education. A movement to bring in a Tory and 
Churchman seems to have been contemplated in some 
quarters; but the Church crisis has hitherto, most 
probably, affected feeling in the University very 
much less than in the country at large, and it was 
probably thought to be desirable for the com- 
fort of residents, at any rate, that its influ- 
ences should be kept out. Sir William Anson, 
a Balliol man by origin, and for years a teacher of 
law in the University, has had abundant experience 
in the practical work of University and local ad- 
ministration, and in organising instruction as well as 
in carrying it on. Though not the best available 
representative of it, he will be able, at any rate, to 
speak with authority on all matters connected with 
learning and with education, and will represent the 
University worthily on its intellectual side. As 
Warden of a College where the undergraduate offers 
no distractions, he will have abundant time for the 
duties of his office. 


ANOTHER distinguished Oxford lecturer has been 
returned this week to the House of Commons, Mr. 
Owen Edwards (too soon promoted by the Press to 
the title of Professor), who has just succeeded the 
late Mr. T. E. Ellis in the representation of their 
native county, Merionethshire, is, like his lamented 
predecessor, a product of the educational system of 
modern Wales. A Fellow of an Oxford College, and 
for the past twelve or thirteen years a teacher of 
history within the University, he has achieved dis- 
tinction in his subject, and he is one of the highest 
authorities among the younger generation of scholars 
in all questions relating to the history and litera- 
ture of his native land. He can speak with au- 
thority on all questions connected with the organisa- 
tion of higher education, while his early training has 
fitted him, equally with his predecessor, to be an 
exponent of the needs of Wales. 





THE deputation from the Navy League which 
waited on Mr. Goschen and Mr. Ritchie on Thursday 
afternoon to urge the need of providing against the 
decay of the mercantile marine came away without 
receiving any encouragement. They wanted the 
Government to provide training ships to furnish raw 
material for the navy, and to increase the supply of 
British sailors for the mercantile marine; and they 


proposed that a bonus should be given to ship- 
owners to induce them to take boys from the ships. 
Mr. Goschen contented himself with saying that the 
fisher-folk provided an ample supply of material for 
the Naval Reserve; Mr. Ritchie endorsed this state- 
ment, and declared that the question of employing 
British or foreign mercantile seamen was really one 
for shipowners, who were not adequatedly repre- 
sented on the deputation. If the shipowners wanted 
English boys, they ought to pay part of the cost 
of training them. Simultaneously with the re- 
port of the deputation, a manifesto from the Ship- 
ping Federation has been published, declaring that 
the fears of the Navy League as to the disappearance 
of British seamen from British ships in war time are 
groundless, as the mere fact of war would throw 
many out of work and leave them available for 
naval service; and that the decline is relative, not 
absolute. We may remark that, much as we may 
regret even a relative decline in the numbers of 
British seamen, the way to correct it is to create a 
demand rather than to force a supply. 





Tue Italian Ministry, attacked on 
ABROAD. its Chinese policy by a combina- 
tion of groups professing widely 
divergent political creeds, has anticipated the result 
of a division in the Chamber by resignation and 
reconstruction, after the manner which the Marquis 
di Rudini practised during his Premiership—a re- 
construction which, of course, must involve the 
“placating” by office of leading members of the 
hostile groups. An analogous process is familiar in 
Austria, and the practice is of interest in connection 
with the alleged decay of party government— 
which, in Italy at least, is certainly a fact. The 
Ministry made its case worse by producing evidence 
that the Rudini Ministry had also meditated action 
in China early last year—a breach of usage which 
brought Signor Crispi back from his retirement to 
deliver a forcible protest. It may be remarked, 
however, that reconstruction will have to take into 
account the possibility of another Ministerial crisis, 
for the Bill introducing further restrictions on the 
right of association, especially of railway and 
telegraph employés, and the new Press Bill, have 
been before a Committee whose report on the first 
of them is adverse. The Committee appears to be 
much more liberal to political associations than the 
Ministry were disposed to be, but much more severe 
towards Press offences. On both Bills the’ new 
Ministry may easily find itself again in conflict with 
the majority of the House. 


THE publication in the Figaro of the depositions 
in the Dreyfus case has now overtaken and passed 
the official printers—a circumstance which may give 
a clue as to the source of the revelations, but at the 
same time lays their accuracy more open to question. 
The world is getting plenty of light on the methods 
of the General Staff, and so many eminent persons 
are more or less compromised that Genera! Gallifet’s 
earnest appeal, published in Monday’s Débats, for 
silence and a general amnesty is not likely to meet 
with a response. Fortunately all interpellations in 
the Chamber upon the subject have been deferred 
till after the Court of Cassation shall have given its 
decision. 





May Day, which a few years ago was regarded 
in the chief Continental cities as the possible begin- 
ning of a Socialist revolution, has almost ceased to 
attract attention. In Vienna this year there were 
some demonstrations of a perfectly proper and 
orderly kind, conducted by the Social Democratic 
party and in favour of manhood suffrage. In 
Berlin the day passed almost without notice; in 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Hast 
London,they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 











which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amountin weekly wages. 
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Belgium, in spite of the great coal strike, which does 
not seem to be extending, the celebration of the 
day was entirely pacific, and was not by any means 
universal even in the mining districts. In Paris 
there were meetings and speeches; but the day was 
so little kept that M. Jaurés is concerned to explain, 
in the Petite République of Tuesday, that the form 
of celebration is accidental and changeable, but that 
the spirit remains unaltered—which readers may 
interpret as they please. The British share in the 
demonstrations seems to have consisted chiefly of 
a relatively small meeting in Hyde Park. 


THE preparations for the Peace Conference, 
which will meet next Monday at The Hague, are 
actively going forward, but hope that its main 
object will be attained does not seem to run very 
high. Germany, in particular, has treated the 
occasion with scant respect by her selection of dele- 
gates. One of them, Professor Stengel, of Munich, 
a teacher of international law, has achieved no 
special eminence in his subject, but has declared in a 
vigorous pamphlet that war is salutary for the 
world in general, and particularly beneficial in the 
case of Germany. A German Liberal paper styles 
him “Dr. Lehrs the Second,” in allusion to the 
fatuous exhibition of Chauvinism made during the 
debate on Samoa by the secretary of the Pan- 
Germanic League. Professor Zorn, of Kiéinigs- 
berg, the other delegate, is said to owe his 
appointment chiefly to a memoir he has written 
on the Schaumburg-Lippe question which coincides 
with the Emperor's views. It is the secondary 
results of the Conference, the improvements in the 
laws of warfare, and so forth, on which we must 
concentrate our hopes. The question of the repre- 
sentation of the Pope seems still unsettled; the 
exclusion of the Transvaal has been explained by 
the Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs as due 
primarily to the fact that the Republic has no 
diplomatic representative at the Russian capital, 
and ultimately to the desire not to raise difficulties 
as to its international position. This explanation 
will probably involve the Datch Ministry in diffi- 
culties, but the Opposition defers its attack till 
after the Conference has broken up. 


Tue Filipino resistance is breaking down. On 
Friday of last week General Luna, the successor of 
Aguinaldo in command of the main body of their 
army, which has been defending their Government 
as it migrated northwards along the railway, asked 
for an armistice, in order that the Filipino Congress 
might be summoned to deliberate on terms of peace. 
General Otis demanded unconditional surrender, to 
the great disappointment of the Filipino authorities, 
but it is obviously necessary to enforce submission 
to begin with. A scheme is talked of by which 
the Americans shall hold Manila and shall exer- 
cise a protectorate over the rest of Luzon and 
the other islands; but it seems doubtful whether 
a purely native Government could provide a really 
efficient police. Moreover, while the mystery as 
to where the Filipinos got their Mauser rifles and 
their khaki uniforms remains unsolved, it is desir- 
able that the United States should take security 
that they shall never again be in a position to 
use a fresh supply of them. It is clear, however, 
that they are sick of the war, and greatly weakened 
by divisions; and it is most significant that the 
people of the town of Macabebe should have joined 
the United States troops in consequence of their 
hostility to the Tagalos who now surround them. 
(Macabebe is in the Pampanga country, some three 
or four miles from Calumpit, but lower down the 
Rio Grande and on the opposite side.) At present 
the American army is strongly placed at Calumpit 
on the Rio Grande, and there, we presume, it will 
stay during the summer and while the insurgents 
are considering their position. 





THE difficulty in the Philippines has had a most 
unfortunate result at home. Mr. Edward Atkinson 
is an economist of some eminence, whose views 
might popularly be described as Cobdenite; he is 
a strongly individualist Liberal, a Free Trader, 
and an opponent of “Imperialism”; and his 
economic works display real knowledge of the 
facts of commerce, as well as a sound economic 
ereed. He has attempted to circulate among 
the volunteers now in the Philippines docu- 
ments—some of them mere compilations from 
official statistics—adverse to the continuance of the 
war; and the Post Office—it is stated at the instance 
of President McKinley—-has refused to transmit 
them, while there has even been some talk of a 
prosecution for treason. We are not concerned to 
defend his acts, which to our mind overpass the limits 
of legitimate opposition, but it must be remembered 
that he was not addressing himself to the regular 
troops, but to time-expired volunteers who were being 
asked to re-enlist, and who were primarily not 
soldiers, but citizens. What is of more importance 
to spectators, the action of the Government against 
him undoubtedly strengthens the opposition to 
Imperialism, and the aggregate of the forces making 
against Republican success at the Presidential elec- 
tion next year. Of course, in war time the American 
Government has adopted measures of a despotic 
kind—the passport system, for instance, for travellers 
going abroad early in the War of Secession ; but the 
present emergency assuredly does not justify any 
departure from the ordinary traditions of free 
government. 





By the help of a sound financial policy, the 
two greatest States of South America are at last 
definitely extricating themselves from their diffi- 
culties. President Roca’s Message to the Argentine 
Congress promises a reduction of the amount of 
paper money in circulation, and the building-up of 
a gold reserve ; and he is enabled to announce that 
all danger of a rupture with Chili over the boundary 
question is past. For many years past it has been 
the belief of those who know Argentina best—not- 
withstanding the low opinion of her statesmen held 
by the average English resident—that all her obli- 
gations would eventually be met. Their belief at 
last seems likely to be verified. President Campos 
Salles’ Message to the Brazilian Congress also 
promises a reduction of the paper currency, and 
condemns the system of Protection and monopolies 
as diminishing the Customs receipts, on which South 
American States in general must necessarily depend 
for much of their revenue. The opportunities 
offered to European trade by South American 
markets, once enjoyed exclusively by England, and 
now eagerly snatched at in Germany and the United 
States, may well be commended to the considera- 
tion of Imperialists. 


THE standard edition of Byron’s 
works, which Mr. John Murray is 
publishing, has just reached the 
second volume of the poems—which comprises “ Childe 
Harold "—and the third volume of the Letters, which 
covers the years 1814-1816. We may also notice 
among the numerous works which Mr. Murray 
has in preparation biographical sketches of three 
eminent dignitaries of the Established Church — 
Bishop Durnford, the nonagenarian Bishop of 
Chichester, who found, when he visited his old 
college at Oxford in later life, that his University 
recollections terminated before the senior Fellows who 
then entertained him were born; Dean Milman, the 
historian of Latin Christianity and editor of Gibbon ; 
and Dean Liddell, an interesting figure in the history 
both of modern Oxford and of Westminster School. 
We are glad to see, among other works announced 
as forthcoming from the Albemarle Street House, 
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a revised edition of Colonel Yule’s “ Book of Ser 
Marco Polo, the Venetian,” revised in the light of 
modern discoveries, and with a memoir of Colonel 
Yule by Professor Henri Cordier, a distinguished 
French Orientalist; and a work on Guatemala—a 
rather neglected portion of Central America— 
dealing also with the ancient monuments of that 
mysterious country, by Annie and Alfred Maudslay. 


“SacRED SONGS OF THE WORLD,” translated 
from 125 languages and edited by the late Rev. H. C. 
Leonard, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. Mr. 
Leonard was an assiduous and devoted student 
of Comparative Theology, and the book embodies 
the result of the labours of many years.—Mr. 
Fisher Unwin is including in the re-issue of his 
Adventure Series “The Life and Adventures of James 
P. Beckworth,” a Virginian pioneer in the “ Winning 
of the West,” and also a chief of the Crow Indians. 
He announces also the experiences among African 
pygmies and cannibals of Mr. A. B. Lloyd, the 
adventurous missionary ; a study of Piers Gaveston, 
based on all the available evidence, by Walter 
Phelps Dodge; and a big “ History of the Laws and 
Courts of Hong Kong,” by Mr. J. W. Morton-Kyshe, 
in two volumes, illustrated.—Mr. L. Henry May, of 
Parise, will publish Mr. Whistler's new book, “The 
Baronet and the Butterfly: a Valentine with a 
Verdict,” before the end of the month, in two 
forms—an ordinary edition, and a signed and 
limited édition de luxe.—Messrs. Greening & Co. 
announce a “ series” of “ English Writers of To-day,” 
which will start with Rudyard Kipling, and go on 
probably with Swinburne and Le Gallienne—rather 
a heterogeneous collection ; “ In Quaint East Anglia,” 
by Mr. T. West Carnie, illustrated by Mr. W. E. 
Rogers; and a novel developing the rational dress 
theory, by Miss Ellen Williams, entitled “ Anna 
Marsden’s Experiment.” An article by Mr. Trevor- 
Battye on Joseph Wolf, the animal painter (who 
died only last week), illustrated by many of his 
sketches, will appear in the Artist for May. 





THe Duke or Beravurort had 
represented East Gloucestershire 
in Parliament in his youth, but 
was best known as a keen sportsman and the master 
of a famous pack of hounds. He had been joint 
Editor of the well-known “ Badminton Library” of 
sporting handbooks.—The Hon. P. Le Poer Trench, 
HM. Minister at Tokio during the war between 
Japan and China, had been known as a very 
promising diplomat before his career was cut short 
by ill-health—Mr. H. O. Wakeman, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, had achieved a considerable 
reputation as a writer on historical subjects—notably 
oa the history of the English Church. His death in 
the prime of life is a serious loss to his University 
and to learning.—Mrs. Emma Marshall was one of 
the most successful writers of popular historical 
romance.—Mr. Benjamin Vincent, editor of “ Haydn’s 
Dictionary of Dates” and for many years librarian 
of the Royal Institution, and Mr. C. H. Coote, a high 
authority on early maps, were among the most 
industrious and valuable of the journeymen of learn- 
ing.—General Loizillon had been War Minister in the 
Dapuy Cabinet of 1893.—Dr. Eduard von Simson had 
been President of the German National Assembly at 
Frankfort in 1848. In that capacity it had been his 
function to announce to Frederick William IV. of 
Prussia his election as German Emperor; while, as 
President of the North German Legislature in 1871, 
he was charged to express its desire that William I. 
would accept that office. He had been a moderate 
National Liberal, but had been out of politics since 
1877. From its institution till 1891 he was President 
of the Supreme Court of the Empire.—Professor 
Ludwig Biichner, formerly of Tiibingen, was a leader 
of the scientific materialism which made so much 
stir in Germany in the late ‘fifties, and which was 
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taken up largely by Social Democrats as their creed. 
By the general reader he will be remembered chiefly 
as the author of “Kraft und Stoff” (Force and 
Matter), and of the punning aphorism “ Der Mensch 
ist was er isst ’'—Man is what he eats. 








LEADER AND FOLLOWERS. 





i commenting recently upon Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone’s acceptance of the post of Whip we 
referred, in passing, to the fact that one of the Chief 
Whip’s duties was to maintain discipline in his 
party in the House of Commons. Our remarks were, 
of course, seized upon by some of the Goverament 
organs as being virtually an admission that such 
discipline did not exist at present. We had not 
intended any such meaning, but we are quite willing 
that this interpretation of an innocent sentence 
should stand. We are the readier to allow it to do so, 
because the leader of the Opposition has himself, im 
his recent speech at the Righty Club, made a much 
stronger reference to the duty of maintaining dis- 
cipline in the Liberal ranks than anything that has 
appeared in these pages. Buta yet stronger reason 
than Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech is the 
undoubted fact that the present week has furnished 
proof that some Liberals are not yet prepared to 
recognise the authority of the Whips, except 
possibly on questions of a vital nature. At all 
events, we find in some of the chief organs of the 
Government in the provinces—we refer to The Bir- 
mingham Post more particularly—triumphant allu- 
sions to the fact that in some of the proceedings 
in Parliament this week the wishes of the Leader of 
the Opposition, as conveyed to the party by his 
official representative, the Chief Whip, have been 
deliberately disregarded. If this is really the case, 
and we are not in a position to deny it, there can be 
no reason for hiding the fact from the outside world. 
No doubt it will give the Tory newspapers, which 
labour under the extraordinary delusion that their 
own party has always been united and well 
disciplined, occasion to scoff; but it is better that 
Tory newspapers should scoff than that a very 
dangerous and pernicious state of thiogs should 
continue to prevail in the ranks of the Libera! party 
at a critical moment in its history. 

The first, and in some respects the strongest, 
reason which Liberals must feel for objecting to 
the tactics of those Liberal members of Parlia- 
ment who assume full licence to vote as they 
please, without any regard to the wishes of 
the leader of the party, is the unfairness of 
these tactics to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman: 
Sir Henry succeeded to the leace ‘ship of the Opposition 
in the House of Commons under circumstances of 
exceptional difficulty. The party had been described 
by its old leader, Sir William Harcourt, as being 
honeycombed by intrigue. His personal friends 
went so far as to say that it was steeped to the lips 
in disloyalty. These charges were never proved, nor 
could they have been proved. But they show how 
serious was the view which Sir William Harcourt 
took of the want of cohesion and discipline in the 
Liberal ranks. He went away, retiring definitely from 
the leadership. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was 
chosen unanimously to fill the vacant place. He 
responded to the call which was made upon him as a 
matter of duty; and during his brief tenure of his 
important post he has won the regard and confidence 
not only of the bulk of his followers in Parliament, 
but of the Liberal party in the country. We sup- 
pose it must be admitted that now, as in most stiges 
of its history, the Liberal party consists of two 
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divisions. We have our “forwards” eager for a policy 
which may fairly be described as more or less 
extreme, and we have the great body of the party, 
as loyal as the forwards to the great principles 
of Liberalism, but anxious that in grasping at 
shadows we shall not lose the substance. Up to the 
present moment Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
has held the balance between these two sections of 
the party, and has held it with great care and a 
manifest desire to preserve the judicial impartiality 
which a leader ought to display. If there are—as 
we all know there are—personal questions at issue 
in the Liberal ranks, it is still true that no man can 
say of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that he is 
either for Paul or for Cephas. Like most sensible 
people, he is doubtless aware that personal questions 
which are sufficiently great to affect the fate of great 
political parties are not settled either in the House 
of Commons or in its purlieus. But whatever may 
be the reason for the care with which he has 
abstained from entering into personal questions, 
there is no doubt that he has striven to preserve 
@ judicious neutrality. If he has at any time seemed 
to waver in that neutrality, it has manifestly been in 
his desire to soothe the feelings of those who felt 
themselves aggrieved by the retirement of Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Morley from their official 
connection with the party. 

This being the case we have a right to ask for 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman the loyal support of 
every Liberal in the House of Commons. It is not 
the practice of a Liberal leader to demand a slavish 
obedience from his followers; but he has at least a 
right to expect that they will remember the discipline 
which is necessary if a party is to become a formid- 
able fighting machine, and not vexatiously and 
unreasonably thwart the tactics of their leader. If 
they forget this elementary duty they will not only 
bring their party to hopeless grief but treat the 
leader whom they have chosen with gross un- 
fairness. We do not, of course, believe that 
things have come near to this point yet. But 
there are signs of a revival of the spirit of 
restless inattention to the wishes of the Whips 
which was so plainly apparent on the Opposition 
side last Session. And strangely enough, if the 
stories told in the Tory newspapers to which 
we have referred are to be trusted, this restlessness 
and want of discipline is now being displayed by 
the very men who were most indignant at the 
treatment which they declared the late leader of 
the party had met with. On Monday evening two 
incidents occurred which, though slight in them- 
selves, have attracted the attention of the hostile 
critics of our party. The Opposition, which had 
very properly determined to comment upon the 
fact that Mr. Chamberlain was not a member of 
the Old Age Pensions Committee, sought to make a 
protest on the subject which would not have per- 
mitted of any misinterpretation by the public. But 
certain ardent Radicals were not to be guided by 
the advice of their official leaders, and they forced 
divisions, which were made ineffectual by the small- 
ness of the numbers in the Opposition lobby, whilst 
they had the further disadvantage of being open to 
misrepresentation in the country. This in itself was 
a very small matter; but it does not help to en- 
courage the belief that the discipline of the party 
is as yet all that it ought to be Nor was 
it a happy omen for the future that Mr. Labou- 
chere’s amendment to that of which Sir Hen 
Fowler, on behalf of the officials of the party, had 
given notice, should eventually have been moved 
by Sir Henry Fowler himself. We do not think 


that even the fact that Sir William Harcourt 
favoured Mr, Labouchere’s procedure was a sufficient 





reason for adopting it in place of that which had the 
sanction of the party leaders. That a tactical error 
was committed by this change of ground in the 
attack on the Budget Bill was proved by the division. 
There is every reason to believe that not a few 
Unionists would either have voted against the 
Government on an amendment limited to the pro- 
posals with regard to the debt or have abstained 
from voting. A distinct party advantage was lost 
owing to the faulty tactics which it pleased Mr. 
Labouchere and his supporters to adopt against 
those of the official leaders of the party. 

We do not propose to discuss the ingenious 
speculations of those writers in the Tory press who 
see in these signs of want of cohesion and discipline 
in the Liberal ranks proofs that a great intrigue of 
some kind is being carried on in the party. We 
have never believed in these stories of intrigues 
when they have been told in the past, and we shall 
be slow to believe in them now. But one thing is 
clear. The Liberal party must be able to show that 
it is animated by the great qualities of loyalty and 
of good discipline before it can hope to achieve the 
work which the mass of Liberals expect from it. 
We trust that the Opposition will remember what it 
owes, not only to its present leader but to itself, and 
that there will be no occasion to speak further and 
more plainly on a matter which, as we see, is 
already attracting the attention of the keen 
observers of the other side. 








THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT. 





ORD SALISBURY’S announcement at the 
Academy banquet last Saturday was neces- 
sarily somewhat indefinite in character, and was 
prefaced by a warning against exaggeration of its 
scope. We shall do well, therefore, to take the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement to be—what cautious and 
business-like negotiators would probably make it— 
an instrument of very limited range. We may 
confine ourselves to the indications of its nature 
given by Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday, and by The Times’ summary of ite contents 
and the telegrams from Peking. According to these 
authorities, it is concerned solely with the spheres 
of railway enterprise in China. Russia is anxious 
that the English holders of the Chinese Imperial 
Railway loan shall never have any pretext for 
interference with that part of the line north of the 
Great Wall to the construction of which the loan 
is to be applied. The line forms part of the future 
overland route from Peking to St. Petersburg; and 
it is reasonable to suppose that Russia apprehends 
that there may be trouble if ever, through default of 
interest—always quite possible in China—the line 
should fall imto English hands. Arrangements, 
therefore, are made which preclude such a possibility, 
and also exclude British railway enterprise from 
Manchuria. In return, Russia covenants not to 
finance railways or interfere with English conces- 
sions in the Yangtsze region. It may be said, 
of course, that this is an illusory concession, 
inasmuch as Russia has little spare capital, 
even taking into account what she may get from 
France or Belgium, and needs all that she 
has for use in Manchuria and Siberia. We may 
grumble, too, that there is no prohibition of differ- 
ential rates being charged on English goods over the 
Manchurian section of the line. But such rates 
might easily be charged by giving special secret 
rebates to favoured foreigners, aud obstacles of other 
kinds might always be put in the way of less 
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favoured traders by the management, as American 
railway managers have found out long ago. We do 
not see the use, therefore, of making any such formal 
prohibition, especially as such inconveniences will 
be prevented by that British supervision of the 
management and the accounts which it would seem 
that Russia has definitely agreed no longer to 
oppose. Of course, too, the agreement is another 
step towards the recognition of spheres of influence. 
But Lord Salisbury had already committed himself 
in that direction by supporting the Italian demand. 

Limited in itself as the agreement probably 
is, its value is undoubtedly great. It is not 
merely that it relieves the tension in the Far 
East and the resultant liability to commercial 
and financial scares. It may prove a basis for 
that better understanding between the two 
nations which this paper has never ceased to hope 
for and to advocate. It is a very difficult matter 
for Englishmen to lay aside their suspicion 
of Russia. It is still more difficult for them to 
remember that Russia, from her own point of 
view, has reason to suspect us. English writers 
‘are apt to regard every zealous Russian agent as 
directly inspired by the Russian Government, and 
to lump them all into one abstract “Russia,” to 
which it is the fashion to ascribe diabolical activity 
and vigilance. The Russian Press, on the other 
hand, appears to regard every Englishman abroad 
as a potential Mr. Rhodes, possessed by Russophobia, 
and certain to be accepted by his Government if he 
succeeds. Moreover, the history of Egypt is an 
object-lesson to foreigners, whether we like the fact 
or not. And Russian statesmen cannot help recog- 
nising the truth that at present, unless their traders 
and manufacturers have artificial aids, we are bound 
to beat them in the commercial race. They can- 
not help being jealous of us, and anxious to check 
our advance; and our Russophobes naturally in- 
tensify their hostility. Nevertheless, common-sense 
views like those of M. de Witte—whether embodied 
in a “secret report,” or only spoken in the privacy 
of a Cabinet Council—make for a rapprochement 
with England. The first condition of that rap- 
prochement is a settlement of definite questions ; 
the next is a better mutual understanding all along 
the line. The first condition is a step to the 
second, and we may well welcome the achieve- 
ment of any part of it, however small, as an 
earnest of better things to come. 

The best hope that the agreement is of this 
nature is afforded by the manner in which the news 
has been received at Paris and Berlin. The Paris 
Press, while glad that the tension in the Far East 
is reduced, hopes that the interests of French in- 
vestors have been safeguarded; the German Press 
is evidently anxious lest any improvement of 
English commercial relations with Russia should 
interfere with German commerce in Russia. Russia 
needs foreign capital—one Belgian Company there 
makes 40 per cent. per annum, and is detested by 
good Nationalists accordingly ; and if English capital 
goes there in abundance, profits will assuredly fall. 
And the Russo-Chinese Bank is said to be doing 
business in the East—partly with French capital— 
on which the pecuniary return can only be indirect 
and remote. So, at least, we learn from the speech 
of the Chairman of one of the most successful of the 
British banks established in the East, at its annual 
meeting a fortnight ago. Naturally, therefore, the 
French capitalists interested in the Russian enterprise 
shrink from the prospect that an Anglo-Russianagree- 
ment may interfere withthe realisation of sucharemote 
reward. In short, the apprehensions of our would-be 
rivals are the best proof that the agreement may be 
the first step to new openings for English capital 





and commerce — openings which, for economic 
reasons, Russia has every reason to facilitate. As 
we said last week, she will not succeed unless she 
quiets her Panslavists and Anglophobes, and treats 
business as business. But English men of business, 
she may be sure, entirely desire to reach a better 
understanding ; to promote intercourse and sympathy 
between Russians and Englishmen; and to conduct 
business with a nation, with whose Government and 
general policy we cannot agree, on those common- 
sense economic principles which insure that it will 
benefit the subjects of both. 








THE BUDGET DEBATE. 


» iy Chancellor of the Exchequer has certainly 

no reason to congratulate himgelf on the moral 
results of the debate on the second reading of 
the Finance Bill, The amendment to have been 
moved by Sir Henry Fowler, challenging the specific 
proposal for the reduction of the Sinking Fund, was 
—as we think, unfortunately—set aside in order to 
give the doubtful advantage of a more general dis- 
cussion, and the second reading was carried by the 
usual automatic majority. But the whole weight of 
argument was against the Government. Speeches 
more able and more conclusive than those of 
Sir William Harcourt, Sir Henry Fowler, and Mr. 
Courtney have seldom been delivered in the House 
of Commons, and they were certainly not answered 
by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Goschen, while 
Mr. Cohen’s condemnation of the leading proposal 
of the Budget is typical of sound and practical 
financial opinion. There are really only three excuses 
urged for tampering with the sinking fund: (1) 
that certain terminable annuities are about to expire ; 
(2) that it is unprofitable to buy Consols at 110; and 
(3) that the annual charge of £25,000,000 is more 
than the taxpayers of to-day should be called upon 
to meet. Sir Henry Fowler fully disposed of the 
first excuse. Terminable annuities are merely a 
convenient book-keeping device. If there had never 
been any terminable annuities, and the sum devoted 
to repaying the debt had been entirely applied year 
by year in purchasing and cancelling Consols, the 
net reduction after a series of years would have been 
the same. Terminable annuities were merely the 
undertaking of a fixed annual obligation instead 
of 1 mere declaration of policy. Thus, if a man 
wishes to buy a house and borrow the money, 
he may either borrow on ordinary mortgage and 
put aside a certain sum towards redemption, or 
go to a building society and incur an obligation to 
graduaily redeem. The second method is only the 
better because there is more probability of it being 
fulfilled in spite of the constant tendency of human 
nature to avoid the inconvenience of repayment. 
There is much to be said for the view that once 
the new sinking fund was established, by which a 
certain sum was to be set aside every year for 
interest and repayment of the debt, terminable annui- 
ties became an unnecessary expedient. Consols are 
themselves annuities; they are terminated when 
they are purchased and cancelled. If the effect 
of terminable annuities is to furnish an excuse for 
reducing the sinking fund whenever any consider- 
able amount falls in, the sooner we do away with 
the system the better. 

The second excuse is that Consols are now 
too high to be profitably bought. To this two 
answers were given. Mr. Courtney showed that the 
premium on Consols ought not to affect the repay- 
ment of the debt in any way. Two and a half per 
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cent. stock, repayable in 1923, fetches 103 in the 
market, giving a yield (allowing for the loss of the 
premium) of about £1 16s. per cent. This is a fair 
test of the national credit. If the yield on Consols, 
allowing for redemption in 1923, were less than 
£1 16s., it would be unprofitable to buy Consols, 
But the yield is actually greater, and by buying 
Consols at 110 we escape a larger amount of future 
annual payments than we do by buying 2} per cent. 
stock at 103. Repayment of debt is merely the 
escaping of future annual payments, and unless the 
national credit is now artificially high, there can be 
no extravagance in redeeming future annual pay- 
ments on the best terms available. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer does not believe that Consols are likely 
to fall until we approach 1923; that is to say, until 
Consols come to represent a smaller national obliga- 
tion than they do to-day. If he is right, there can be 
no excuse for postponing purchases, for on that 
theory there can never be a time when for £100 we 
shall be able to get rid of a larger amount of future 
annual payments than we can to-day. Sir Henry 
Fowler went a step further. He showed that one of 
the prircipal reasons for the appreciation of Consols 
is the large amount annually acquired as security 
for the repayment of the savings banks deposits. 
We are borrowing money from the depositors at 
nearly 2} per cent., repayable on short notice, and 
purchasing with the borrowed money Consols yield- 
ing less than 2 per cent. This is obviously an 
unprofitable transaction, and before reducing the 
sinking fund the Chancellor should have taken steps 
either to reduce the savings bank interest or to 
extend the area of investment of the borrowed 
money. Sir Henry’s argument in favour of ex- 
tending the area of investment was condemned 
by both Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Courtney. 
But it is not met by the allegation that Consols alone 
should be held because Consols alone are saleable in 
large blocks at short notice. If a war were to 
occur, leading to large withdrawals from the savings 
banks, either in panic or to meet the greater 
momentary needs of the depositors, Consols might 
not be so readily saleable as they were when there 
was no necessity for the Government to sell them. 
Thus, if £70,000,000 of the £170,000,000 were 
withdrawn, the Government might find great 
difficulty in procuring the money. The amcunt 
owing to savings banks depositors is a serious 
financial menace, not merely because there is an 
inevitable loss in paying the present rate of interest, 
but because there is a danger of catastrophe through 
sudden withdrawals. But this is not an argument 
for reducing the purchases of Consols. On the 
contrary, it is rather a reason for increasing the 
purchases so as to diminish the amounts held by 
other investors which in time of panic might be 
thrown on the market. 

The third excuse for tampering with the sinking 
fund is that the burden is too great for the tax- 
payers. Mr. Courtney showed the fallacy of sup- 
posing that there can be any better means of 
providing for the national safety than by reducing 
the national! indebtedness. His warning as to the 
future dangers — quite apart from war—of losing 
our industrial predominance deserves to be taken to 
heart. The debt was mainly incurred at the period 
when the industrial utilisation of coal and iron was 
giving England enormous advantages over all her 
commercial competitors. The improvements being 
made by science, skill, and the discovery of 


natural deposits in Germany, and still more in 
America, are daily lessening those advantages. 
Thus, there is urg-nt reason for removing a bur- 
den upon the coming generations of England 


which may, relatively and comvetitively, be a 





heavier burden than that of fifty years ago. But, 
apart from all this, if the country can afford 
to pay £50,000,000 more in taxation than it 
was called upon to pay fifteen years ago, and 
£19,000,000 more than in 1894-5, the country can 
surely afford to pay as much towards the debt charge 
as was paid by half the number of people when the 
Queen came tothe throne. These are yet the days 
of halcyon weather. There never has been a time 
when present prosperity and the fear of future com- 
mercial danger combined in so high a degree to 
render immediate reduction of the debt both 
possible and necessary. Yet it is in these times that 
a Chancellor has been found who, not content with 
suspending the old sinking fund formed by the 
uncertain and varying annual surpluses, has made an 
inroad into the fixed annual charge for the reduction 
of the debt. 








ONLY A VICE. 





TEXT to Lord Salisbury himself the most in- 
teresting member of the Government is cer- 
tainly Sir John Gorst. Mr. Chaplin would have 
made excellent sport for the Philistines if he had 
been allowed to conduct the London Government 
Bill through the House of Commons. But Mr. 
Balfour knew better, and Mr. Chaplin, differing, 
at least in this respect, from the ox which treadeth 
out the corn, is muzzled. The muzzle has not yet 
been found which will fit Sir John Gorst. The 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Education, to give him the full title in which he 
glories, has been recently displaying his very finest 
form. There may be cleverer men than Sir John, 
though they must be very few. There is not one 
who could extract more, and more sardonic, humour 
out of a painful and humiliating position. He is 
at open war with his colleagues, and he delights to 
show the House of Commons, in those clear, incisive 
sentences which drop from him with such apparent 
ease, how exceedingly ill the Education Acts work. 
He is a master of irony, and of that peculiarly 
deadly irony which disguises itself in the form of 
compliment. What, for instance, could be more 
proper, or more natural, than that the Vice-President 
should consult his official chief on the merits of rival 
catechisms? The facts that his chief is the Duke 
of Devonshire and that the connection of the Duke 
of Devonshire with catechisms set the House of 
Commons on a roar, were no fault of Sir John 
Gorst. When he was accused of throwing ridicule 
upon the Lord President, he declared himeelf to be 
deeply grieved and pained by the charge. And then 
with imperturbable gravity he remarked that he 
had once before been the victim of an equally 
groundless accusation. When he was Under- 
Secretary for India, some Radicals were so lost 
to all sense of truth and shame that they described 
him as pouring contempt upon the Secretary of 
State. Again the House audibly smiled, remember- 
ing how Sir John had improved the occasion of 
Manipur to remark with philosophic candour that 
both in the east and in the west talent was subject 
to mediocrity. The Indian Secretary at the time 
was Lord Cross; but that was a mere coincidence, 
for which Sir John Gorst was in no way responsible, 
and which he must at the moment have forgotten. 
But Sir John Gorst’s crowning achievement 
hitherto is his speech last Monday night, or, to 
speak by the clock, last Tuesday morning. In a 
tone of injured innocence, without even a twinkle of 
the eye, he replied to the perfectly just, but at the 
same time thoroughly courteous, criticism passed 
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upon him by the Leader of the Opposition. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman had suggested that the 
usual course for a Minister who could not agree 
with his colleagues was to resign. That might be 
true, said Sir John, of a Minister at the head of 
a department. But he was not the head of a depart- 
ment, and ‘it would be gross presumption in him to 
encroach upon the privileges of his “noble friend.” 
The Education Department had been “repeatedly ” 
overruled by the Cabinet, and yet his “noble 
friend”’ remained in office. So long as he retained 
the confidence of his “ noble friend,” he did not care 
for the Opposition. This singular utterance, singular 
even in Sir John Gorst’s extraordinary career, might 
perhaps have been left to speak for itself. For 
though it concluded with a sheer defiance of his 
political opponents, it was from beginning to end 
a thinly veiled attack upon the Cabinet in general 
and the Duke of Devonshire in particular. But 
even under the stress of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s pointed rebuke, Mr. Balfour would not 
say a word in defence of his colleague. He merely 
disputed the right of the Opposition to criticise the 
internal affairs of the Government, as if, forsooth, 
the Government were a private company or a 
proprietary club. Sir John Gorst has succeeded 
in reviving the belief that the Duke of Devon- 
shire really meant something by the curiously 
valedictory tone of his recent speech in Radnorshire. 
The Duke explained that he was only “ soliloquis- 
ing ’’ when he talked of giving way to younger men. 
A soliloquy uttered aloud in an oratorical attitude 
upon the platform of a public meeting is a new and 
strange figure of rhetoric. We do not believe that 
the Duke really means to resign, but Sir John Gorst 
has done his best to make him. For he has pointed 
out that the Cabinet, not once nor twice, but often 
upset the decisions of the Education Department, 
and therefore of the Lord President. The last and 
worst instance was the case of the pupil-teachers, 
than which nothing could be more scandalous or 
more disgraceful. 3 

Sir John Gorst himself announces to all whom it 
may concern that he will not resiga so long as her 
Majesiy thinks fit to retain his services. In other 
words, he challenges Lord Salisbury to dismiss him. 
This is at least courageous, and it disposes of the 
insinuation, which rich men are so fond of making 
against poor men, that he sticks to his office for the 
sake of the salary. If that were Sir John’s motive 
he would have performed his duti2s with the de- 
corous regularity of a Ritchieor a Long. He is sour 
and disappointed, as well he may be when he sees the 
rubbish with which the interstices of the Cabinet 
are stuffed. But mercenary he is not, and if he were 
left to himself he would be an excellent Minister 
of Education. He has, however, misconceived the 
nature of his functions and the extent of his responsi- 
bility. Sir George Kekewich, the able Secretary 
of the Department, might disclaim, as Sir Jobn 
Gorst disclaims, all share in framing the policy he 
carries out. It is the tradition of the Civil Service, 
and it is sometimes true. But Sir John’s position is 
altogether different. He represents the Education 
Department in the House of Commons, and he has 
no right to tell the representatives of the people that 
he does not agree with the decisions he supports. 
Apart from its shameless cynicism, the conduct of a 
Minister who so acts cuts at the root of constitu- 
tional government. The Vice-President is not the 
mere mouthpiece of the Lord President that Sir 
John Gorst proclaims himself to be, while at the 
same time, with strange inconsistency, protesting his 
perfect agreement with the Duke of Devonshire. Sir 
John, it will be observed, has abandoned his favourite 
old fiction, the Committee of Council, and fallen back 





simply upon the Lord President. On Monday night 
he contrasted his own dependence with the inde- 
pendence of Mr, Acland. What then becomes of 
the Order in Council upon which he relied three days 
before? That Order was issued in 1856, and applied 
to Mr. Acland just as much as it applies to him. 
It is true that Mr. Acland was in the Cabinet and that 
Sir John Gorst is not. But the late Mr. Mandella 
did not sit in the Cabinet when he was Vice-Presi- 
dent, and yet he never thought of dissociating 
himself from the policy of the Department. Lord 
Kimberley and Lord Rosebery might have overraled 
Mr. Acland if they had thought fit. They had too 
much sense, no doubt, and other things to do. 
There is nothing novel in Sir John Gorst’s situation. 
The novelty is in Sir John Gorst himeelf. 








FINANCE. 


ARKETS have not quite recovered their old 
tone since the short holiday on May Ist. 

Lord Salisbury’s announcement at the Royal Aca- 
demy dinner on Saturday, and his repetition of the 
announcement in the House of Lords on Monday 
evening, of an agreement between this country and 
Russia respecting China have made a favourable 
impression, as was to have been expected. But, on 
the other hand, there is a very general feeling 
that our relations with the Transvaal have become 
exceedingly strained, and that an actual collision in 
the early future is exceedingly probable. The mining 
industry has assumed such very large proportions 
now, and the amount of British capital invested is 
so immense, that anything likely t» lead to disorder 
in the Transvaal naturally excites apprehension. It 
is assumed everywhere that if war does take place, 
it will be entered upon by this country only when 
all efforts at an arrangement have failed and after full 
preparations have been made for making the struggle 
short and decisive. Still, as already said, the amount 
of capital at stake is so great that there is naturally a 
perturbation in the Stock Exchange, and there are 
fears that the Boers, if driven to extremities, might 
wreak vengeance upon the mine-owners by doing as 
much damage as possible to the mines. Mr. Rhodes’s 
speech, though so very confident in tone and assured 
as to the future, somehow rather disappointed the 
City. There was a general expectation that he 
would have some important announcement to make. 
Why, it is not easy to see; or of what form it is 
difficult to imagine. But somehow or other people 
took it into their heads that he would not summona 
special meeting of the Chartered Company after 
being here for seven weeks unless he had something 
very important and very particular to say. Farther- 
more, there was a hope that the Government would 
at the last moment agree to guarantes the 
debentures of the railway from Vryburg to 
Buluwayo. Therefore the speech, though it was 
enthusiastically received at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
and though it is really most favourable so far as the 
future of Rhodesia is concerned, had rather an 
unfavourable effect upon the Stock Exchange. 
Moreover, the news of an arrangement between 
this country and Russia has produced a 
rather unpleasant impression both in Paris 
and in Berlin. And in the United States the 
copper combination has not been followed by the 
outburst of speculation that was expected. Accord- 
ing to the telegrams, the shares of the new company 
are at a very considerable premium; but copper 





itself has not gone up, and the shares of the’ 


companies included in the combination have rather 
given way instead of advancing. On the other hand, 
there has been a further rise this week in the shares 
of the Rio Tinto Company, which keep outside of 
the combination. Although subscriptions for the 
new company are invited in London, absolutely no 
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information is given respecting the combination. 
We are told that its capital is 75 million dollars, 
or 15 millions sterling, and that it has purchased 
outright or partially blocks of shares in certain 
companies. But no information is given as to the 
value of the companies, nor in many cases even is 
the number of shares bought stated. Anything 
more unsatisfactory it is difficult to imagine, and 
only the most reckless speculators are likely to 
apply for shares, for no human being can even 
guess at the value of the new combination with 
such a total absence of information. If the 
object of the combination is to control the 
copper industry it is a very wild affair, and people 
had better keep clear of it. If, on the other hand, it 
is merely to bring together and control certain 
mines, it may be useful both in assuring them the 
capital required and in making possible great 
economies. Meanwhile, the speculation is likely to 
go on. Mr. Rockefeller, who is acting as treasurer 
and secretary to the new Company, is so enormously 
wealthy that he can, of course, insure the formation 
of the company,and can send up its shares and keep 
them, for a time at all evente, at a premium. But 
the speculation is very wild, and it is to be feared 
may become very reckless. Meanwhile, outside of 
gold, copper, tin, iron, and some other metals, there 
is very little speculation anywhere, and not much 
business is doing upon the Stock Exchange. Trade 
is wonderfully good at home and abroad, and is 
likely to go on expanding. And with good trade 
and increasing profits there will necessarily be a 
large investment; and therefore business upon the 
Stock Exchange is likely to improve. 

The Money Market shows little change. There is 
a fair supply and a fairly good demand. But every- 
thing seems to point to a steady market for some 
time to come. Upon the Continent money is also 
fairly easy, and there is no appearance yet of any 
great change in America. According to all proba- 
bility now, the supply of money will continue 
sufficient for a couple of months yet. But in July 
and August money will begin to become scarce in 
the United States. And towards the end of August 
and the beginning of September there is likely to be 
a return of stringency in Germany. Meanwhile, the 
India Council continues to sell its drafts fairly well, 
having limited the amount offered. On Wednesday 
it offered for tender 30 lacs, and the applications 
amounted to 568} lacs. The total amount offered 
was sold at prices ranging a little over ls. 4d. per 
rupee for bills and is. 4,,;d. per rupee for tele- 
graphic transfers. A emall amount was subse- 
quently sold by special contract. Encouraged by 
this success, the Council has determined to offer 40 
lacs next week. 

Four hundred thousand pounds of London County 
bills will be offered at the Bank of England on 
Tuesday, and will be payable in six months. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY,—The sensation of to-day is the 
speech of Sir John Gorst in the House of 
Commons last night. It created a great impression 
at the time, and subsequent reflection does not 
diminish its significance. It was, as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman pointed out, another Manipur 
speech. The mystery is that any Government which 
respects itself should continue to permit perform- 
ances of this kind on the part of one of its sub- 
ordinate members. Sir John Gorst is a very able 
man, but if the present Cabinet were not wholly 
destitute of courage it would insist upon his retire- 
ment from office were he even ten times as clever as 
he is. Of course, the Opposition enjoyed the spec- 
tacle of last night, when Sir John, with his tongue 
in his cheek, sneered at his chief in the Education 





Department, and poured contempt upon his own office. 
Mr. Chamberlain looked furious, and Mr. Balfour 
was manifestly very uneasy. His uneasiness reached 
its climax when the Leader of the Opposition, in 
measured but weighty words, administered to Sir 
John Gorst the heaviest castigation that has probably 
ever been given to a Minister of the Crown by a 
man in the position of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. After this we may expect some remarkable 
developmente. 

Sunday.—The announcement that an arrange- 
ment has actually been arrived at between England 
and Russia on the question of China seems almost 
too good to be true. Of course we have to see the 
arrangement itself before we can express an 
opinion regarding its merits; but almost any 
arrangement that gives us freedom of access to 
China would be worth making if it put an end to 
the tension in our relations with Russia. If, there- 
fore, Lord Salisbury has succeeded in coming to an 
equitable understanding with the Czar upon the 
Far Eastern Question, people will be disposed to 
forget the shambling uncertainty of his footsteps in 
the earlier part of the struggle for supremacy in 
China. 

A great deal of latent uneasiness has been dis- 
played with regard to the position of affairs in 
South Africa. Briefly stated, the impression which 
seems to exist in the best-informed circles here is 
that we are once more drifting into a position in 
which serious trouble may be expected between this 
country and the Transvaal. The responsibility for 
this is attributed entirely to Mr. Chamberlain. 
Nobody believes that Sir Alfred Milner is anxious to 
precipitate a quarrel between ourselves and the 
Boers. It is confidently stated by those who ought 
to know that the Government—with the single ex- 
ception of Mr. Chamberlain—are equally desirous of 
keeping the peace. In the Transvaal itself the over- 
whelming majority of the outlanders desire peace 
above everything else. But in spite of this the fear 
prevails that Mr. Chamberlain, who has never for- 
given President Kruger for having defeated him in 
diplomacy, is eagerly looking for some opportunity 
of attacking the Transvaal. This belief may or may 
not be well founded, but it is causing great un- 
easiness in the political world; and it will be 
surprising if before long it does not receive some 
notice in Parliament. 

Monday.—The comments upon the Russian agree- 
ment are somewhat vague this morning. Every- 
body rejoices at the prospect of an understanding 
being arrived at between London and St. Petersburg ; 
but nobody seems to feel any particular confidence 
in Lord Salisbury’s power of making a good bargain. 
The Daily Chronicle, for instance, this morning 
points out some of the obvious dangers to which an 
agreement like that reported in the Press must 
expose us. Still, the feeling is widespread that if 
we have got rid of the prospect of war in Chinese 
waters we have achieved a great result. But in 
other quarters the old suspicions of Russia are still in 
existence. The pity is that we cannot get rid of all 
our outstanding disputes at the same time. I do not 
believe that it is the fault of English statesmen that 
we have not done so. 

A pretty game at the expense of Mr. Chamber- 
lain will probably be played to-night in the House of 
Commons, when the Radical members will propose 
that his name be added to the Committee on Old 
Age .Pensions. It is quite fair that this proposal 
should be made, but it may be doubted whether it 
will be altogether agreeable to the Colonial Minister 
himself. There has been little notice, by the way, 
of the clever manner in which Mr. McKenna tripped 
up Mr. Chamberlain the other evening on the 
question of the triennial elections for the new 
London districts. Mr. McKenna quoted a passage 
from Mr. Chamberlain which was directly opposed 
to the view that gentleman was taking in the 
debate. Mr. Chamberlain hotly retorted that his 
words had reference to a different state of things, 
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and sought to wither Mr. McKenna with his indig- 
nation. Mr. McKenna mildly quoted a further 
passage which proved conclusively that in his old 
speech Mr. Chamberlain had been speaking on pre- 
cisely the same subject as that which he was then 
discussing, and then—a miracle happened. Mr. 
Chamberlain, looking somewhat flustered, got up 
and said, “I beg pardon. I made a mistake!” Mr. 
McKenna must have been a proud man. 

Sir William Anson is, after all, to be the candidate 
for Oxford University. The man who is unquestion- 
ably the fittest representative of the University in 
Parliament is, of course, Mr. Bryce. 

Tuesday.—We had fresh proof of the almost 
incredible timidity of the Government at the open- 
ing of the sitting of the House of Commons last night. 
Ministers were evidently resolved at all costs to 
prevent that general debate on Mr. Chamberlain's 
connection—in the character of the unscrupulous 
company promoter—with the Old Age Pensions cry 
which was threatened by the Opposition. Accord- 
ingly the forms of the House were resorted to, and 
the debate was cut short, though not until after 
a vigorous protest had been raised from the Liberal 
benches. It says something, however, for the moral 
consciousness of Ministers that they hardly attempt 
to conceal their feelings of shame at the part Mr. 
Chamberlain has played in evading the payment of 
his electioneering bill. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has proved stronger than 
the Colonial Secretary in the matter of the guarantee 
to the Rhodes railway schemes. A shout of delight 
went up from the Radical benches when the 
announcement was made that Ministers had not 
accepted the proposals of Mr. Rhodes, and that Mr. 
Rhodes in return had rejected the suggestions of 
Ministers. Under ordinary circumstances i¢ would 
not be pleasant to have to listen to applause of this 
kind. Mr. Rhodes is a very distinguished and 
patriotic man, and the first impulse of any ordinary 
Member of Parliament would certainly not be to 
cheer an intimation that he had failed in his 
negotiations with her Majesty's Government; but, 
thanks in part to Mr. Rhodes himself, and still more 
to the Colonial Secretary, so much suspicion attaches 
to all South African affairs just now that even 
moderate men are thankful when they learn that 
this country has declined to enter into a fresh en- 
tanglement in that quarter of the world. 

The fact that Lord Rosebery is to preside at three 
dinners this week, two of them being held in 
connection with well-known Liberal clubs, though 
very notable, hardly calls for special comment. 
Without pretending to read into this fact any 
meaning of an occult character, it will suffice that 
I should, as a chronicler of passing events, bear 
witness to the great satisfaction which this renewed 
public activity on the part of the ex-Premier has 
given to the overwhelming majority of Liberals 
both in and out of Parliament. No one whose 
opinion is of value now disputes the fact that Lord 
Rosebery’s return to his old position of labour and 
influence in the Liberal party is an essential pre- 
liminary to its success on the field of political conflict. 
Whenever he does return to that position he is 
certain of a welcome of the heartiest description. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Rhodes was the hero of yester- 
day. It was curious that he should have made his 
appearance before the enthusiastic Rhodesians to 
expound the glories of Imperial expansion just 
before Sir William Harcourt rose in the House of 
Commons to pour contempt upon the whole theory 
of Imperialism. I fancy that there are a great 
many Imperialists who do not go as far as Mr. 
Rhoder, whilst there are certainly a great many 
Radicals who cannot adopt the extreme doctrines 
which Sir William Harcourt now preaches—more 
to the embarrassment of his old colleagues than of 
his opponents. Mr, Rhodes made at least one 
flagrant blunder in taste—that was his reference 
to “a man called John Ellis.” Sir William Harcourt 
had the advantage of the South African Colossus in 





this respect. But if he made no blunder in taste— 
save possibly in his mysterious reference to Liberals 
who desired war rather than peace—he was 
responsible, along with others, fora grave blunder in 
tactics. If Sir Henry Fowler's original amendment 
had been put to the vote, there would have been a 
much better division than that which the Opposition 
actually got last night, and the blunders of the 
Budget would have been severely condemned by the 
abstention of many members on the Ministerial side. 
But Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Labouchere 
wished to combine an attack on the foreign policy of 
the Government with an attack upon its finance ; 
and the Speaker having decided that Sir Henry 
Fowler's original amendment would not open up a 
miscellaneous debate of this kind, Sir Henry had to 
give way. Whatever the result may have been so 
far as the debate was concerned, it produced a worse 
division than would have been obtained if Sir 
William and his friends had fallen in with the 
arrangements of the Leader of the Opposition. 

I have seen no reference in the Press to the 
remarkable demonstration which took place last 
week at the hall of the Goldsmiths’ Company in 
honour of Lord Elgin, the late Viceroy of India. 
The banquet was a great political (not partisan) 
gathering, nearly all the men of leading connected 
with our Indian Empire who are now in this 
country being present at it. Men of both parties 
conspired in paying a tribute to the courage and 
success with which Lord Elgin had discharged his 
duties in India, and the ex- Viceroy in reply made a 
speech which proved that he is one of the ablest of 
the members of the House of Lords who are now in 
public life. Altogether it was a remarkable demon- 
stration, and it is curious that it should have escaped 
notice in the Press. 

Thursday.—Lord Rosebery did a real service to 
the public last night by his firm though temperate 
pronouncement on the subject of the “seven-day 
newspapers.” I should not be surprised if his appeal 
to the proprietors of those journals should prove 
successful, and lead to the abandonment of a form of 
enterprise against which many strong objections can 
be urged. In that case he will have done the 
country a service akin to that which he ren- 
dered it at the time of the great coal strike. 
There is no doubt that a strong feeling against 
the seven-day newspapers has been roused among 
a large class of the community. A man need not 
be what is commonly known as a Sabbatarian in 
order to desire some change, something to distinguish 
Sunday from other days. The miserable monotony 
which attends the presentation of the same news- 
sheet on one’s breakfast table on seven days of the 
week is in itself a depressing and, consequently, a 
demoralising influence. As for the newsagents, for 
whom Lord Rosebery spoke most directly last night, 
the merits of their appeal for a day of rest are clear. 

Friday.—The Daily Chronicle hints mysteriously 
at some serious information which it has received 
with regard to the condition of the Transvaal, but 
declines to tell its readers what it knows. . I imagine 
that its information bears upon the feeling of grave 
alarm to which I referred a few days ago as prevail- 
ing in well-informed quarters in this country. “ Mr. 
Chamberlain’s little game,” the irreverent declare, is 
responsible for the critical state of things now 
prevailing. I do not think, however, that mach 
good will be done by such documents as the 
Uitlanders’ Memorial to Mr. Kruger which is printed 
in the papers this morning. Evls may like to be 
skinned “ by lovely Molly Dumpling’s hand,” but the 
President of the Transvaal is not exactly a Molly 
Dumpling; and however much his foreign subjects 
may protest that they love their state of servitude, 
people in this country can hardly be expected to 
believe them. This, however, has no bearing on the 
real question at issue. The Transvaal wants peace, 
and peace is wanted as much by the Uitlanders as by 
the Boers. The problem is: Will Mr. Chamberlain 
allow the peace to be maintained ? 
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THE CHURCH AS A QUESTION IN POLITICS. 





MID the din of the ecclesiastical strife which at 

’ this moment seems to bewilder and confuse all 
minds, two things seem to emerge into clearness: 
that it is as impossible to keep religious questions out 
of politics as to settle them by any political method. 
In the face of this increasing imbroglio it may be 
worth while to ask why questions which politics 
can never settle should yet so invade the political 
domain. Some thinkers of an older generation tried 
to find a way out of the confusion by proposing to 
separate the Church from the State. They used to 
argue that as religion was before and above the 
State, the religious society and the principles on 
which it reposed and through which it lived were 
not proper subjects to be decided by the State; 
that the beliefs which constituted religion could 
neither bave their truth nor their applicability nor 
their legitimacy determined by any civil process or 
authority ; that to select one class of persons and 
opinions for endowment was to pass an Act of aliena- 
tion or outlawry upon other classes of persons, no 
less honourable as men and no less respectable as 
citizens; that to establish and endow a Church was 
not only to have the clear right to interfere with its 
articles of belief, with its discipline and with its 
clergy, but to lie under the grave and constant 
obligation to do so; that yet such interference would 
take from the religious society the autonomy through 
which alone it could fulfil its proper functions and 
reach its spiritual ends, while the right to interfere 
in matters of faith which the State could not lay aside 
so long as it as a State established and endowed a 
Church expressly because of its faith, implied a right 
to reign where no right ought to be conceded, and 
an authority to guide the conscience which yet 
could be conscience only as it was free to guide the 
man. And so it was concluded that it would make 
for peace in the State, for dignity in the Church, 
decorum and sovereignty in religion, if the spiritual 
society was emancipated from the control of the 
civil. Against this it used to be argued that the 
State was bound to have a faith and to make pro- 
vision for it; to honour God by establishing a 
Churcb, to maintain a national religion by endowing 
some special religious society and furthering its 
interests. It was said that to divide Church and State 
would be to be guilty of national atheism, to secularise 
the civil power, and to remove all the sacred sanctions 
of religion from the Legislature and from the statute 
book. The arguments used to be vigorously conducted 
and vigorously enforced. It is doubtful if the 
antagonists ever saw each other face to face. Their 
fundamental principles were so different that their 
arguments proceeded on lines that never touched, 
and the very urgency of their terms emphasised the 
futility of their reasoning. 

But it is a good thing to see abstract principles 
now and then by the force of events embodied in 
concrete facts. And this is what the Church crisis, 
as it is called, has done, or is doing. There is no body 
so disinclined to touch theological or ecclesiastical 
questions as Parliament, and the disinclination is 
not to its discredit, for it signifies that Parliament 
feels its own incompetence to decide or even to 
discuss such questions when they come before it for 
embodiment in legislation. This was not always its 
feeling. In the “spacious days of great Elizabeth” 
it not only believed in its own competence, but it 
acted as it believed. It was then as ready to legislate 
in matters ecclesiastical as Elizabeth was to frock 
the obedient or unfrock the recalcitrant bishop. In 
the less spacious and looser days of the second 
Charles, Parliament was as prepared to hedge the 
Church with Laws of Uniformity as it was to control 
the king by tightening or widening the purse strings. 
In those days the religious question was openly and 
explicitly political. The authority that made law 
in the Church was not the Episcopate but the civil 
Legislature. This Legislature defined the terms on 





which the Episcopate was to be and to remain the 
Church of England. But the variety which the 
Laws of Uniformity could not drive out of the 
national life and mind was stronger than those 
laws; for it continued and did not accommodate 
itself to the Legislature, but forced the Legislature to 
accommodate itself to it. In a word, the variety 
of thought and worship was invincible. And its 
continuance has slowly compelled the Legislature to 
recognise the fact that when it is concerned with 
religion it is iteelf as varied in mind as the nation; 
that it can as little, therefore, express in a uniform 
law its own beliefs as those of the nation. And it 
has further been forced to feel that as it would not 
stand an inquisition into the beliefs of its own 
members, it ought not to have the power to compel 
an inquisition into the beliefs of the citizens it 
represents. And so we have reached the position 
that we neither realise uniformity nor desire to see 
it realised in the State. Hence has come the extra- 
ordinary legislative anomaly of a Parliament bur- 
dened with ecclesiastical responsibilities, but without 
either the will or the ability to fulfilthem. Were it 
compelled to fulfil them, it would do so at the expense 
of its own existence, for the very attempt to do it 
would bring swift annihilation upon the audacious 
Legislature. Yet, unless these responsibilities are 
fulfilled, how can the Church be the nation’s, or the 
legal sister of the State? But if the incompetence 
be so great on the side of Parliament, what is it on 
the side of the Church? There is no more helpless 
body of men living than those who sit upon the 
Episcopal bench; men less able to tell what they 
cought to do or less willing to do the thing they 
ought. These are not hard sayings; they are simple 
facts. Were the law enforced, whether by bishop 
or by judge, multitudes of the clergy, if we are to 
believe themselves, would revolt against the enforce- 
ment, and come out of the society which had the 
courage to live according to its own laws. 

And so the logic of events is vindicating the logic 
of the old Voluntaries. Their ancient principles are 
finding concrete illustrations in the crisis which is 
distinctly ecclesiastical. The confusion created by 
the Acts of Uniformity compels us to approach the 
religious question through politics; but through 
politics the religious question absolutely refuses to 
be settled. And if there is to be any ultimate 
escape from this paralysis and confusion, it seems as 
if we must take the way of the old Voluntaries. 
They thought that the Church ought to be an 
autonomous body, free from the expediencies of 
Cabinets and legislatures, but it could not be at 
once free and established. For of all intolerable 
positions the most intolerable would be an eccle- 
siastical society which enjoyed its emoluments 
and dignities from the State, but acknowledged no 
control by the State over its courts and its creed. 
But the question touches wider and deeper issues 
than those raised by our present ecclesiastical crisis. 
Those vaster relations have come vividly before us in 
three papers which we have just been reading. The 
first of these is an address by Professor Harnack, of 
Berlin, which has been with fair success done into 
English.* He argues that the principle of Catholicism 
is penetrating even into the heart of Protestantism. 
By Catholicism he does not mean the Roman Catholic 
Church, which never was farther than now from 
capturing the citadel of its ancient foe, but the 
belief in institutions, the trust in doctrine as dogma 
or belief fixed by legislative decrees in ritual as 
prescribed by authority and in worship as legal; 
in a word, in religion as organised into a forensic 
and civil system. He maintains that the Old Pro- 
testant Church was based on faith—its theology 
was its foundation; but the modern difficulty is to 
find a theology which will not place the yoke of 
bondage on the neck of mind. 


— ——— — - _—— — 


* “ Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestantism.” By Adolf 
Harnack, 


Black. 


Translated by T. Bailey Saunders, London: A, & C. 
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*We are all aware now that to dictate to know- 
Jedge the result at which it is to arrive is to make 
knowledge impossible. ‘Truth is like a spring of 
water : we must either allow it to run its course, or 
+e prepared to see it break out in some other place 
where we shall least welcome it.’” He believes that 
it is only as theology as truth, and the piety which 
expresses it are wedded together, that the Protes- 
tant Church will be in the new age what it has been 
in the old. He mourns the degree in which the 
Press, by its belief in majorities in doctrinal regula- 
tions, in equipment, in a word, in the legislating 
institution, helps to Catholicise the Church. He 
argues that the difference between the Church of 
the faith and a national Church is being forgotten; 
and he deplores the “growth of fanaticism, the 
despotic tendency, the impatience, the mania for 
persecution, for clerical uniform and clerical police” 
as going far to identify the Church of the faith with 
the political institution. He traces the action of 
this spirit, and shows how “in a very un-Protestant 
fashion the sacraments are being separated from the 
Word, and, side by side with it, are being endowed 
with a special and mysterious value.” “ Descriptions 
of Church visitations and other ceremonies are given 
in a tone as though the matters in hand were of 
hierarchical institution. The ministry is, in a very 
suspicious fashion, elevated above the other ranks 
and classes of Christians.” And he argues that the 


- more this externalisation goes on the more will re- 


ligion be divorced from the spirit; become a thing 
for legal regulations and not for the conscience and 
the heart. And so he quotes these significant words of 
a distinguished French Catholic: “ France is the most 
orthodox country in the world, because in matters of 
religion the most indifferent. Catholicism, as it is, 
gives us just what we want: a comprehensive religion, 
a religion full of myths, superstitions, and absurd- 
ities; and, on the other hand, full of profound 
ideas, significant ritual, and flourishing symbolism ; 
invested with an artistic charm, and yet of an 
ascetic character ; adapted to every kind of mood or 
temper, while still retaining all the rings of his- 
torical growth in its mighty trunk.” Harnack 
recognises the fascination that such a conception 
may have, but the fascination is temptation, a 
seduction of the senses, drawing the spirit that is 
ever inclined to stoop from the more to the less 
noble. Now what does his position mean but this— 
that belief enforced by legal sanctions must translate 
the Church into a political institution, and so Catho- 
licise it, the essence of Catholicism being the regula- 
tion of religion by law and ordinance rather than by 
grace and truth ? 

The other two papers occur in the current Contem- 
porary. One is a significant comment on the recent 
attempt to commend a Catholic University in Ireland 
to the kindly and generous care of the English 
people. It discusses the question: “Is a Catholic 
University possible?” The answer is the only one 
that can be given by an impattial student of 
academic institutions. There is no science in the 
recent Catholic foundations to which he alludes, and 
his indictment could be extended to other and more 
famous societies. Knowledge has not been culti- 
vated, as the American Washington and the Swiss 
Freiburg, among recent creations, sufficiently 
attest. But all this is familiar ground and prosaic 
commonplace to the student of Universities. It 
may help to give point to the resistance of those 
who, on conscientious and religious grounds, protested 
against the proposal so far to endow the Catholic 
Church. It is from men who love knowledge 
that the warning comes, and to similar men the 
warning ought to go. It were a serious thing for 
a State, on the pretext of encouraging knowledge, 
to found a University where freedom of teaching 
and freedom of learning were alike impossible. 

The third essay is one to which we can only 
eall attention by saying that it deals with the prac- 
tical questions raised by the restlessness and the 
search after freedom among the French clergy. We 





can hardly look at it without feeling how wide- 
spread is the discontent with a legislative faith, a 
pragmatic and institutional Christianity. It is, in- 
deed, a significant thing that the burden of a legal 
religion has to-day, as it has so often done in the 
past, not only broken down the strength and ex- 
tinguished the faith of a patient laity, but also 
stirred into revolt and repudiation so large a section 
of a submissive and faithful priesthood. 








THE CULT OF THE UGLY. 





HE man who invented the Academy banquet 
ought to rank high amongst humorists. For 
a company of artists to give a dinner in honour of 
their annual show is not in itself an incongruous 
idea. A dinner under any conditions is, for most of 
us, justified of its own merit. The Academy joke 
consists in asking a miscellaneous crowd of royalties, 
politicians, municipal worthies, actors, musicians, 
and literary persons, any of whom are quite 
ready to talk of their own pursuits as though the 
mantle of art covered themall. There is a comic dis- 
crimination in the arrangement of the toasts. Music 
and the Drama are invited together, Literature 
and Science spout in harmony; but there is not 
room on the toast-list for all four. If Music 
has her say, Literature must practise a diges- 
tive silence. If the Drama lifts up her voice, 
Science must wait till next year. The rival arts 
make the most of their opportunities. Sir Hubert 
Parry assures the table that only the nation which 
rises to “the greatest enthusiasm” for music is “ fit 
to take the highest place in the world.” This makes 
us wonder what was Cromwell's favourite tune, and 
whether Mr. Rhodes intends to take an operatic troupe 
from the Cape to Cairo. Sir Squire Bancroft would 
have us know that the Drama “remains the most 
winning, inviting, fascinating, alluring, untiring thing 
that ever was conceived or carried out for the 
amusement and recreation of mankind.” Evidently 
Sir Squire is thinking of Miss Lydia Thompson. 
These, however, are but fitful reminders of the 
instruments to which the nation owes the “ highest 
place in the world.” The toast of the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation is a constant inspiration at the 
Academy feast; and although Art—the Art, that is, 
of Burlington House—can sometimes dispense with 
the voice of Literature, it is always charmed 
to hear the Army and Navy and her Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

It is a situation to which only two men in public 
life can do justice. In the absence of Sir John Gorst, 
who never performs out of the House of Commons, 
Lord Salisbury throws himself with frank zest into 
the spirit of the scene. Some men weakly pretend 
that their business in the world has something to do 
with art, or is worthy of artistic commemoration. 
Mr. Goschen hazards the opinion that an ironclad is 
a thing of beauty on canvas. Lord Salisbury ex- 
tinguishes this hypocrisy without mercy. A battle- 
ship to him is like a whale which has been 
“imperfectly harpooned.” He will have none of the 
sophisms which are used to extenuate our arma- 
ments to the artistic eye. It is the function of the 
Government to cultivate the ugly, and not to 
pretend that ugliness becomes decorative after 
dinner. He commiserates the artists who are 
struggling to foster a sense of beauty in a stream of 
tendency which makes for the commonplace and 
even the uncouth. It is pathetic that they should 
drink the health of her Majesty’s Ministers, not 
one of whom is a beautiful object. “Look at 
me,” says Lord Salisbury in effect. ‘What do you 
think of Goschen? Do we resemble Antinous or 
the Apollo Belvidere? Have you ever met Chaplin 
in court dress? How about Cross as a classic model? 
I have never seen my nephew Arthur on the golf- 
links; but I am told by impartial observers that 
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he is not the type of sinuous grace. You drink 
our health, and we are grateful for that proof 
of your regard; but such health as we have is 
employed upon Anglo-Rassian agreements and the 
like, which you cannot call artistic creations. The 
very nature of art is symmetry, perspective, har- 
monious blending. What have these qualities to do 
with Cabinets or diplomacy? A diplomatist may 
thank his stars if he can just rub along without 
too many jars in China and elsewhere; but as a 
contributor to beauty he is about the most incon- 
gruous guest that you can select.” If that point 
were put to the vote, Lord Salisbury might be 
beaten by a majority in favour of the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation. It may be admitted that they have 
modestly abstained from any pretension to trustee- 
ship for the beautifal since they numbered the 
Griffin amongst the ornaments of London. Even the 
Lord Mayor offers no opinion on the stencilling in the 
dome of St. Paul's. He and his kind are eager to 
rely on their moral attractions, which no artist has 
yet succeeded in communicating to us in pigments, 
Lord Salisbury is not content to boast the ugli- 
ness of Governments. He summons the whole 
community to bear witness that the cult of the 
ugly is national. Man, in this connection, delights 
not him, nor woman neither. Englishmen have 
worn the ugliest costume for fifty years without 
reform. Women bicker with juries about knicker- 
bockers for cycling, and even the less audacious 
raiment for that pastime is consigned by Lord 
Salisbury to the lowest circle of Dante's “ Inferno,” 
where the poet, had he thought of it, would doubt- 
less have provided a cinder-path for “ scorchers.” 
Does the ordinary dress of woman charm the 
painter, even when that painter is Mr. Sargent? 
Does he yearn for the Gainsborough draperies and the 
Georgian breeches? Or does he hold that even 
the trouser cannot hide the merits of a leg 
when it is Sir Willoughby Patterne’s, of which 
we read that it marched straight into the hearts 
of women? There must have been an infinity 
of shapeless calves in the Georgian epoch — 
calves that may have prompted esthetic souls to 
pray for a fashion that would hide such deformities ; 
and the Gainsborough draperies could not have 
looked becoming on stumpy ladies. It is possible 
that the beautiful Gunnings, could they re-visit the 
glimpses of a Drawing-room, would prefer some of 
the toilettes there to their own. Does Lord Salis- 
bury speak at random, or as a faithful student of the 
willowy shapes which illustrate the “Frocks and 
Fashions” department of the newspaper? Can he 
affirm with any pretence of authority that the 
flowing skirt which is now in vogue offends every 
canon of beauty? With no desire to import political 
animus into this discussion, may we ask whether 
Lord Salisbury believes that his “ smartest'’ Primrose 
dames have joined the cult of the ugly? They may 
be convinced without effort that the Anglo- Russian 
Agreement is a stroke of heaven-born statesmanship ; 
but will they accept his dictum about dress ? 
Ugliness, it may be suspected, is an affair of 
temperament and avocation rather than a denial or 
abandonment of «sthetic rules. Nothing could be 
more unlovely than a court of law; but the Lord 
Chief Justice would have us know that he is not 
subdued to the element he works in, like the dyer’s 
hand. He has to try criminals and listen to counsel, 
neither experience being an encouragement of 
beauty ; still, his soul yearns for a resting-place, and 
assures us that at the Academy banquet it is lifted 
out of its “ordinary everyday life.’ His soul does 
not mean that the speech of the Lord Mayor has this 
elevating stimulus, He owes it to the two thousand 
works of art which the Academy presents to his 
eager gaze. We do not all listen to the arguments of 
counsel from ten to four, and therefore the uplifting 
of soul at Burlington House is not universal. Some of 
us may share the emotion of the Walrus and the 
Carpenter, who wept like anything to see such 
quantities of sand. Such quantivies of paint may 





depress the nervous system to the depths of tribula- 
tion. A walk in the Park on a fine May morning is 
more likely to dissipate impressions of ugliness than 
the toilsome hours with a catalogue in sixteen 
galleries. Still, for the purpose of beauty, it is 
better to come up to town for the Academy than to 
come up for the Cattle Show; and those earnest 
country cousins who may be seen emerging from 
Burlington House about five in the afternoon, 
terribly weary and panting for tea, may have stored 
enough images of the beautiful to keep their souls 
above the taste for gossip for the next twelve 
months. 








BRAIN-WAVING. 





(IGNOR MARCONI can telegraph without wires, 
K) and his discovery threatens to develop into 
something akin to a new religion. Thirty years ago, 
the Metaphysical Society had made havoc of the com- 
mon conceptions of the Deity ; but there were Brain- 
waves. Mr. Knowles wastheir prophet. He held that 
they authorised and explained ghosts, and said so, to 
The Spectator, in terms about which there could be no 
mistake. Now that telegraphy no longer depends 
on wires, Mr. Knowles, in The Nineteenth Century, 
says that he told us so. In fact, he reprints 
his letter to The Spectator. It is a very clear- 
cut epistle to the psychologians. It says, in effect, 
that, as certain persons upon whose word we 
must rely declare that they have had ghostly ex- 
periences, there are human beings who have a sixth 
sense. There was, for example, Mr. Browning. Mr. 
Browning met an Italian nobleman who was a 
wizard. The nobleman “asked him whether he had 
anything about him then and there which he could 
hand to him, and which was in any way a relic 
or memento, This, Mr. Browning thought, was 
perhaps because he habitually wore no sort of 
trinket or ornament, not even a watch-guard, and 
might, therefore, turn out to be a safe challenge. 
But it so happened that by a curious accident he 
was then wearing under his coat-sleeves some gold 
wrist-studs to his shirt, which he had quite recently 
taken into use, in the absence (by mistake of a 
sempstress) of his ordinary wrist-buttons. He had 
never before worn them in Florence or elsewhere, and 
had found them in some old drawer where they had 
lain forgotten for years. One of these gold studs he 
took out and handed to the Count, who held 
it in his hands awhile, looking earnestly in Mr. 
Browning's face, and then said, as if much im- 
pressed, ‘There is something here which cries out 
in my ear, Murder, murder!’” Mr. Browning was 
astounded. “Truly,” he told Mr. Knowles, “ those 
very studs were taken from the dead body of a 
great-uncle of mine, who was violently killed on his 
estate in St. Kitt’s nearly eighty years ago.” That 
made the whole’ thing clear. When Mr. Browning 
saw the studs he remembered about the murder; 
that caused in his brain molecular disturbances about 
Murder ; these disturbances spread into the brain of 
the Italian nobleman; and the nobleman became a 
wizard on the spot. 

We must not, however, be so impious as to con- 
tent ourselves with a summary of the Prophet of 
Brain-Waves. Being a cheerful bird of passage 
between the centuries, Mr. Knowles, we are sure, 
would not mind if we did; but Mr. Knowles as 
a prophet differs from Mr. Knowles as a personage, 
and we must take leave to treat the alter ego with 
a scientific deference which the native ego would 
think superfluous. We betake ourselves, then, to 
the ipsissima verba of the prophet. “Let it be 
granted that whensoever any action takes place in 
the brain, a chemical change of its substance takes 
place also; or, in other words, an atomic movement 
occurs; for all chemical change involves—perhaps 
consists in—a change in the relative positions of the 
constituent particles of the substance changed. (An 
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electric manifestation is the likeliest outcome of 
any such chemical change, whatever manifestations 
may also occur.) Let it be also granted that there 
is, diffused throughout all known space, and per- 
meating the interspaces of all bodies, solid, fluid, or 
gaseous, an universal, impalpable, elastic ‘ Ether,’ 
or material medium of surpassing and inconceiv- 
able tenuity. (The undulations of this imponder- 
able ether, if not of substances submerged in it, 
may probably prove to be light, magnetism, heat, 
etc.). But if these two assumptions be granted—and 
the present conditions of discovery seem to warrant 
them—should it not follow that no brain action can 
take place without creating a wave or undulation 
(whether electric or otherwise) in the ether; for the 
movement of any solid particle submerged in any 
such medium must create a wave? If so, we should 
have as one result of brain action an undulation or 
wave in the circumambient, all-embracing ether— 
we should have what I will call Brain-waves pro- 
ceeding from every brain when in action? Why 
might not such undulations, when meeting with and 
falling upon duly sensitive substances, as if upon the 
sensitised paper of the photographer, prodace im- 
pressions, dim portraits of thoughts, as undulations 
of light produce portraits of objects?” Why not, 
indeed? If some one dear to us is dying in battle, or 
by murder, or otherwise in sudden death, why should 
not he announce to us the fact, and why should not 
we ourselves visualise the circumstances? Has not 
he an electrical discharge, and is there not a circum- 
ambient ether through which it can fly tous? Why 
not? Ours not to reason. Let Mr. Knowles speak 
again. “Such oblique methods of communicating 
between brain and brain (if such there be) would 
probably but rarely take effect. The influences 
would be too minute and subtle to tell upon any 
brain already pre-occupied by action of its own, or 
on any but brains of extreme, perhaps morbid, 
susceptibility.” 

If we were not so pedantic as to be unable to 
take advantage of italics, the latter half of that 
sentence would have hit the reader on the eye with 
force. We are done with the why-nots. It is now 
our turn to put a few whys. If the circumambient 
ether and the beneficent brain-wave are capable of 
such deeds as Mr. Knowles claims to their credit, 
why do not all of us share the boons? Why 
should it be only to the morbid that ghostly know- 
ledge comes? Nature, the jade, as those of us who 
have seeing eyes well know, is red in tooth and 
claw ; but she is not unkind. When she has a truth 
to reveal, she does not discriminate among her 
ehildren. Why should we believe it possible that 
she leaves the healthy man at the mercy, in the 
matter of news in the tenderest human affairs, of 
the Postmaster-General, while she enables the 
morbid to dispense with the help of that dilatory 
despot? That query is fundamental. If Mr. 
Knowles would probe the nature of things, to 
Nature he must go, and face the music of the 
abstract scepticism which he will find there. What 
the morbid know and the healthy do not know is 
not worth knowing. In every lunatic asylum in 
the land there is at least one man who knows him- 
self to be the Redeemer of Mankind. Far from 
being limited in his resources to telepathy, he is in 
direct and constant communication with Heaven 
itself. He is morbid and privileged. Mr. Knowles’s 
“brains of extreme susceptibility”’ are in exactly 
the same case. We cannot for the life of us 
imagine why anyone should expect us to believe 
them. They are not liars; but they are morbid, 
and should be treated as such. We had a startling 
experience with one of them. He wrote a ghost- 
story for the Christmas number of a journal. He 
wrote it so well that it attracted the attention of 
the Society for Psychical Research, one of whose 
honorary secretaries travelled four hundred miles 
to glean further and better particulars. We our- 
selves were present at the interview. We knew 
that the ghost-story was imagination without the 








slightest basis in fact. The writer of it, however, in 
perfect seriousness and candour, answered all the 
psychic’s questions with the utmost particularity. 
The brilliance of his imagination and of his literary 
gift had so deceived himself that he had actually 
come to believe the story true. We find our- 
selves unable to accept the story which Mr. 
Knowles quotes from Mr. Browning. That poet 
never saw the great-uncle who was murdered. The 
great-uncle had lived in the Indies, and had died 
eighty years before the poet handed his wrist-studs 
to the Italian wizard. Even admitting the possi- 
bility that there are mental disturbances which issue 
in brain-waves, we cannot believe that Mr. Browning 
was upset about his great-uncle, and therefore we do 
not believe that he emitted a brain-wave to the 
Count. This matter of belief is of the gravest 
importance. We are all of us entitled to spread 
a belief which we know to be true. We are not 
entitled to spread a belief of which we are not sure. 
Beliefs in the supernatural are terrorising. Oaly the 
other day we heard a beautiful but terrible story. It 
was told to us by the mother herself. “I went,” she 
said, “to kiss my little daughter good-night. She 


was crying bitterly, and at last she told me why. ~ 


* Mother,’ she said, ‘I have been thinking, thinking, 
thinking; and I find I love you better than I love 
God.’” We asked the lady whether she had assured 
the child that that was all right, and the lady 
indicated that she had not had the courage to do 
so. It struck us as remarkable that theology in 
certain of its phases should be the one influence 
in the world which constrains good women and good 
men to economise their candour. It now strikes us 
that the morbidly susceptible persons who are 
willing to be moved on and off between Belief 
and Brain-waves are between the Devil and 
the deep sea. We have no call, however, to be so 
serious. Mr. Knowles expounded his theory to 
Mr. Tennyson; and Mr. Tennyson “ said he thought 
there was a great deal very plausible in it; that I 
had, at any rate, made a good word in ‘brain- 
waves.” Itis pleasing to realise, that the poet, when 
off duty, was a wag in his own subtle way. Mr. Cole- 
ridge, however, was a wag of more precision. “ Do 
you believe in ghosts, Mr. Coleridge?” a lady asked. 
“No, madam,” answered the opium-sater; “I have 
seen too many of them.” 








THE DRAMA. 


htt cats 
“GREAT Cesar "—“* Wuy Smita Lerr Home.” 


ARK ANTONY, a hero with a “skimpy” tunic, 
jerky gait, and attenuated calves, returns 

from the wars at the head of his army of twelve 
young ladies just as Cassius and Casca are wooing a 
couple of American girls with “Gibson” coiffure. 
To them enter Cleopatra—unexpectedly, for she has 
arrived from Egypt “ by the excursion” instead of 
by the “special.” After some endearments with her 
“Tony,” Cleopatra produces a mummy from her 
baggage, and while you are wondering what the 
mummy is there for Antony overhears the con- 
spirators plotting against Cesar. Thereupon he 
summons Cicero, a public scribe—who supplies 
writing materials for a penny, and records each 
transaction with an omnibus conductor's bell-punch 
—and sends a note to Cesar warning him of the 
plot. Cesar arrives, and barangues the populace 
when his Calphurnia will allow him to get in a word 
edgeways, and then you see what the mummy is 
there for. It is propped in Czesar’s chair and wrapped 
in his mantle, so that it may be mistaken for 
Ceesar when it is time for the assassination to take 
place. Cesar, now his own survivor, disguises him- 
self as an organ grinder ; while the slave-girl Lucia 
figures as the Italian woman with the baby. A 
penny in Cicero’s slot-machine now turns all the 
stage-lights down. When they are turned up again, 
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Antony and Cleopatra are arrested and thrown into 
the dungeons of the Coliseum. Meanwhile the 
conspirators have been singing a glee, rhyming 
*Ceesar” with “ Geeser,” “ Sneezer,” “ Teaser,” and 
(I think) “ Freeze her"; but not before Cleopatra 
has sung a “coon” song, and Cesar, by shamming 
dead, has discovered (like Argan of Le Malade 
Imaginaire in similar circumstances) that his wife's 
affection for him is by no means genuine. In fact, 
she pairs off de ceur léger with Brutus. And that is 
the first act of Great Cesar, a burlesque by Messre. 
George Grossmith, Jun., and Paul Rubens (music by 
Paul and Walter Rubens), produced at the Comedy 
Theatre. 

The second act takes us to the Coliseum, where 
we find Cesar disguised as a circus proprietor, and 
preparing a grand variety entertainment for the 
people. The programme consists of “ Band,” “ Extra 
Turn,” and “ Performing Dogs,” varied by “ Perform- 
ing Dogs,” “ Extra Turn,” and “ Band,” until No. 18 
is reached. No. 18 is the clou of the entertainment, 
for it is to show Antony and Cleopatra devoured by 
alion. Neither Antony nor Cleopatra relishes the 
humour of Turn No. 18, and (after songs) they try 
aad remember the story of Androcles. The crowd 
is now pouring in at the doors, and Cicero obtains a 
free ticket as a member of the Press, and you 
wonder why the fun of a crowd at a box office is 
so long drawn out until it dawns upon you 
that this is a “front scene” and that there is 
some hitch in fixing up the heavy “set” behind. 
When it is at length completed, you find the 
arena, and Mark Antony endeavouring to give a 
conjuring entertainment, or a recitation, anything, 
instead of Turn No. 18. But in vain, for the lion 
is forthwith uncaged. It is Calphurnia, however 
(stage-struck and not anticipating that the lion will 
be a real lion) who takes the place of Cleopatra 
(otherwise occupied in giving a realistic imitation 
of a gramophone), and the sight of his wife's peril 
induces Cesar to throw off his disguise and rush to 
the rescue, Ultimate triumph of Antony and Cesar 
over the lion, by treating him like a fallen cab-horse 
and sitting on his head, discomfiture of Brutus, and 
general rejoicing in a final chorus. 

I have set all this down in cold blood in order 
to make it quite clear that the fun of burlesque, 
whatever that fun may be, is certainly not to be 
found in the story. And after setting it down, I 
am almost ashamed to confess that I laughed 
heartily at Great Cesar. But you are to consider 
all the elements of the thing that cannot be ex- 
pressed in words, the pretty faces and shapely 
figures of the women, the droll grimaces and antics 
of the men, the lilting, tripping music, the eccentric 
dancing, the brilliant colouring, the madcap air of 
everybody concerned. You seem to have fallen 
among a set of amiable lunatics. “I like lunatics,” 
says Anatole France. “ Not that they reason better 
than other people. But they reason differently.” 
And so I like Miss Ada Reeve and Miss Decima 
Moore, Mr. George Grossmith the younger, and Mr. 
Willie Edouin and Mr. Fred Emery in Great Cesar. 
A pity that Shakespeare should be turned into tom- 
foolery? Very likely (and I think I can see the 
expostulatory faces of A.T.Q.C, who has such 
reverence for Julius Cesar, and the anonymous 
rhymester of Punch, who thinks I say flippant 
things about Shakespeare from sheer incompetence 
to appreciate him). But, after all, there is very 
little burlesque of Julius Cesar in this miscellaneous 
entertainment at the Comedy. And, anyway, if I 
allow myself once in a blue moon the treat of 
laughing with Pecus instead of girding at him, I 
hope I may do so without exciting too much surprise 
and regret. 


Under American management the Strand Theatre 
now offers an American farce with American players 
— Why Smith Left Home. The newly married Smith 
has a tyrannical mother-in-law—no, aunt—and an 
equally tyrannical cook—no, “cook-lady” und 





“secretary of the cook-ladies’ trades union ’’—and, 
on homceopathic principles, he uses one to rid his 
home of the other. That is to say, he makes a 
compact with the cook that she shall—but no, I 
really cannot describe another play (the “cook- 
lady” naturally suggests the phrase) par le menu. 
It is, on the whole, a good, vulgar, obvious American 
farce, entirely devoid of subtlety, wit, “curious 
felicity,” but brimming over with high spirits and 
quaintly piquant for an English audience, because it 
is something which conceivably might be English— 
if English fun had only happened to develop in 
that direction—but, as a matter of fact, is not. 
The actresses (notably Mrs. Annie Yeamans and 
Miss Marion Giroux) seem to take more naturally to 
farce than ours, playing with less self-consciousness 
and more “devil.” There is a soubrette—Miss 
Dorothy Usner—whom it would be quite impossible 
to match at the present moment on the English 
stage. And there is good comic material—rather 
raw material—among the men. A little more finish, 
polish, smoothness of “tone” would do no harm. 
And yet I don’t know—to be crude and criard is of 
the essence, perhaps, of the American method; De- 
Americanise it, and you would only get our ordinary 
English banality. But there is one element—not, 
unfortunately, peculiar to American pieces—which 
is quite intolerable: the attempt to make fun of the 
ugliness of elderly women. This outrage so nause- 
ated me that at one moment I felt the farce might 
have to be re-labelled Why a Critic Left the Theatre. 


A.B. W. 








HERR MOTTL IN LONDON. 





R. SCHULTZ-CURTIUS does wisely, per- 
M haps, in giving his two orchestral concerts 
before the beginning of the London musical season ; 
though there is no period of the year at which 
music-lovers would not show themselves eager to 
hear great works directed by such a conductor 
as Herr Felix Mottl. Concerts organised by Mr. 
Schultz-Curtius, with Herr Mottl as orchestral chief, 
would be sure to consist mainly of excerpts from 
Wagner; and, with the exception of a most attrac- 
tive suite of airs de ballet, arranged by Herr Mottl, 
from operas by Gluck, the programme of the first 
concert was made up entirely of Wagner music, and 
chiefly of pieces from Tannhiiuser, though the 
Walkiire and Parsifal were also laid under con- 
tribution. 

Gluck's ballet music, in spite of the composer's 
earnest endeavours to make it suit his uniformly 
severe subjects, has too much levity for the spirit of 
Greek tragedy; while for dancing purposes it seems 
a little ponderous. Left to his own devices Gluck, 
we may be sure, would never have written dance 
music of any kind for his Orpheus, his Alcestis, his 
Iphigenia. But the rules and stipulations of the 
Paris Opera House required that in every opera 
there should be a ballet ; and the composer had to 
conform to the fundamental principles of the institu- 
tion for which he was working. He was constantly 
at war with his singers. “ They want us to write 
music for them,” he said on one occasion in a 
confidential conversation with his rival, Piccinni, 
“and they cannot sing.” But the dancers were 
still more troublesome. The illustrious Ves- 
tris wished to enliven Jphigenia in Tauris 
by introducing a gavotte. “Do you think,” asked 
the composer, “that the Greeks, whose manners we 
are endeavouring to paint, were acquainted with the 
gavotte?” “Were they not?” replied the dancer. 
“ Then they are much to be pitied!” 

It was Gluck, however, who was to be pitied, as 
Wagner was equally to be pitied when, nearly a hun- 
dred years later, he was forced, at the same historic 
establishment, to introduce an unnecessary ballet 
scene into the French version of Tannhéiuser. Herr 
Mottl's selection and arrangement of Gluck’s pieces 
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of ballet music will be welcomed, all the same, 
in every concert-room. Unknown in England, 
except by his Orphée, and by his overture to 
Iphigenia in Tauris, as arranged by Wagner, Gluck 
will be remembered now through Herr Mottl’s effec- 
tive presentation of his incidental dance music. 
Herr Mottl will remain in London long enough to 
conduct the first Wagner performance at Covent 
Garden, which opens on Monday next with Lohen- 
grin—a work that combines all suffrages and suits 
all tastes. It is not, like earlier works from the 
same powerful pen, too conventionally operatic in 
style for those Wagnerians who lament the frivoli- 
ties of the ‘‘ master” before he had fairly turned his 
back upon the errors of his youth; while it is tuneful 
enough to charm the ordinary opera-goer on whose 
attention the Rheingold and the Walkiire, Siegfried 
and the Gélterdtiimmerung, make too strenuous 
demands. 

We shall probably look in vain this summer for 
operatic novelties; and it may be hoped that the 
management will this year abstain from bringing 
out new works unless they are really worthy of 
being performed. Puccini's setting of “La Vie de 
Bohéme” is spoken of. But though the score may 
contain here and there a graceful piece of music, the 
ghastly humour of the deadly-lively libretto will 
never be appreciated in England. A story is told 
of a French opera company, whicb, not receiving 
its voice parts in time for a particular performance, 
announced that “the music would be replaced by 
a lively and facetious dialogue.” It is impossible, 
however, to replace the supremely ‘lively and 
facetious dialogue” of Henry Miirger by music that 
Puccini or any other composer of the “ neo- 
Italian”’ school could write. It might be interesting 
to see whether Leoncavallo’s “ Vie de Bohéme” is 
worse than Puccini's. But of Leoncavallo’s setting 
there is no question. The Covent Garden syndicate 
has put forth no artistic prospectus, only a financial 
one. But it is well understood that the De Reszkes, 
Melba, Calvé. and all the great artists of last season 
are re-engaged; also that a series of Wagnerian 
operas will be played in German, under the general 
superintendence of Mr. Schulz-Curtius. 

Orchestral concerts and ballad concerts are at 
opposite poles; and there are probably not half a 
dozen persons who willingly attend both. But each 
of these forms of musical entertainment is highly 
popular; from which it may almost be concluded 
that, in regard to music there are not merely two 
different schools, but two different nations in Eng- 
land. The Queen’s Hall Musical Festival, which has 
been organised chiefly with a view to orchestral 
music, begins on Monday next; and as the same date 
has been fixed for the opening of the Opera, the first 
week of the London musical season will, apparently, 
be the most fully occupied of all. Compared with 
other capitals London is not (as has so often been 
pointed out) provided very fully with operatic per- 
formances. But music takes other forms besides 
that of the lyric drama; and the oratorios of Perosi, 
with the cantatas and purely orchestral pieces 
promised by Mr. Newman, will surpass in interest 
and novelty the works produced in the course of 
many a long opera season. 








THE INAUGURATION OF PADIRAC. 





PaRIs, 

T is ten years since a hardy explorer, M. Martel, 
made his first descent into what then might 
almost appear as the bottomless pit. Padirac, situated 
in the Department of the Lot, has been described as 
the falling in of the roof of one vast cavern chamber ; 
it forms a hollow cone measuring 195 feet at the 
bottom, which is at a depth of 225 feet. A Count 
Murat is said to have been let down by a rope ladder 
into the abyss about twenty years ago; but he 
does not seem to have attempted anything like a 








systematic exploration of the pot-hole. The story of 
the pioneer who has transformed what at first no 
doubt appeared to bea mere freak of nature—human 
nature—into what bids fair to become a prosperous 
commercial enterprise may be found recounted in 
the pages of Mr. Baring-Gould’s interesting and 
instructive volumes—‘ The Deserts of Southern 
France.” It may be sufficient to state here that by 
dint of arduous labour and indefatigable energy, 
M. Martel’s efforts have been crowned with success. 
On Monday, April 10th, a party of about 100 persons 
alighted from the train at the little station of 
Rocamadour shortly before noon. The official party 
consisted of a Minister of Pablic Instruction, M. 
Leygues, M. Milne Edwards, and delegates at the 
Scientific Congress, which had been holding its 
meetings at Toulouse. 

Here, a parenthesis suggests itself: How comes 
it that a centre of science—of a certain sort— 
such as Toulouse, should have been so backward in 
making known to the world the natural treasures in 
its midst, or within a day’s journey of its walls? 
Can it be that the shade of St. Dominic and the 
Inquisition shut out the light of nature in this 
direction? Anyhow, the fact is there—the Academy 
of Toulouse did nothing. As often happens, it was 
left to outsiders to reveal the wonders of the 


Causses, the weird chaos of Montpelliér-le-vieux, ° 


and the mysteries of the underground world of 
Dargilan. 

Padirac is about five miles distant from the 
miniature watering-place where, last year, I witnessed 
the strange, old-world ceremony of the “ Bénédiction 
des Bestiaux,” on the occasion of the festival of the 
Assumption. It is situated in a rather bleak tract 
—a “glebe,” as the natives call these limestone sur- 
faces—on the Causse of Gramat, over 700 feet above 
the bed of the Dordogne. 

The appearance of the field recalled recollections 
of rural sports elsewhere. There was abundance of 
flags and streamers ; the only adjunct toa holiday—a 
band—was wanting ; but this may have been struck 
out of the programme for want of time or lack of 
talent. Per contra there wasa champagne collation 
spread for the official guests. 

The descent to the open crater was effected 
without any difficulty, after showing the letter of 
invitation at the entrance. It was necessary to take 
precautions against overcrowding, and only a limited 
number of persons were allowed on the iron staircase 
at the same time. There were 513 steps before the 
bottom was reached, and some of the less agile mem- 
bers of the party cast an uneasy look aloft as if 
thinking of the descent of Avernus. But this was 
anticipating; in the meantime, during the facile 
descent, curiosity was the prevailing movement. 
What was there to see when the depths of Avernus 
had been sounded ? 

If the effect as seen from above was awe-inspiring, 
the impression received below was overpowering. 
As seen by the first adventurers into the abyss, 
down the rope-ladder still in use for the workmen, it 
must have been sublime. I cannot describe my 
feelings better than in M. Martel's own words: “ One 
might fancy oneself at the bottom of a telescope 
looking up at a patch of blue sky. At the mouth 
and from every rib of this colossal funnel drooped 
streamers of clematis, ferns, scolopendria, etc. A 
botanist would make a rich harvest here.” But 
in this moment of “solemn inauguration” one had 
only a passing thought to give to botanising. We 
had to pass along a railed path, suggestive of the 
Cimmerian land of awfal gloom, when a cavern 
opens dismal as the tomb. On this occasion the 
gloom was dispelled by a procession of candles, 
placed on ledges of the rock or carried in the hands 
of the visitors. But one realised what hearts of 
triple brass M. Martel and his companions must have 
possessed to venture into these grim recesses. 

After about ten minutes’ walk, the party in 
successive relays arrived at the brink of the subter- 
ranean river, which we had heard gushing out of 
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the rock at a turn in the gallery. Here boats were 
provided to take the visitors a course of 1,275 feet 
through a narrow channel not much more than 
double the breadth of the sewers of Paris. Most 
stringent precautions had been taken to prevent 
accidents by limiting the number of passengers to 
six, including the boatman. As the depth of the 
slimy water varied between six and an uncertain 
quantity of feet, it was not desirable to risk the 
chance of a very chilly bath. 

After the passage between high rocks, reminding 
me of the gorges de Trient or the Tamina Schliicht 
at the Baths of Pfiiffers, we emerged into a lake 
where the coup-dcil became fairy-like. Here the 
vault rises to a height of about 150 feet. Exclama- 
tions of wonder and delight broke from the boat- 
loads as we glided between dark stalagmitic columns 
of fantastic shape, reminding one of Gustave 
Doré’s wildest creations. Here one might conjure 
up visions of the gigantic beasts which recent dis- 
coveries have shown to have once roamed in the 
valleys of the Dordogne and the Vézére. Even in 
the presence of an inaugurating official party, the 
sense of mysterious awe crept over the most prosaic 
spirit. Arrived at the point of disembarkation, there 
was another flight of steps to climb before reaching 
the plateau of another amphitheatre, a vast laby- 
rinth of calcareous arabesques. This was the 
terminus and the bouquet. “Ah! que c'est beau! 
Ah! que c'est beau! Ah! que c’est beau!” reiter- 
ated an enthusiastic spectator in crescendo tones, 
the sincerity of which belied the possibility of pre- 
tence. 

When the immense stage was lit up with the 
magnesium light, we could only give vent to our 
feelings in a general sigh of satisfaction. The 
success of Padirac was assured, and if telephonic 
communication had existed with the Bourse, 340 
miles distant, the shares would have gone up with a 
bound. 

The excursion underground lasted about an hour 
and a half, after which M. Martel received the con- 
gratulations of the Minister and the learned company. 
The day's proceedings wound up with a banquet 
served in excellent style by the host of the inn at 
Alvignac. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“IRONY.” 


Sir,—lIt is imputed against me that my illustrations are not 
arguments. Iam not arguing; I am stating and illustrating. 
I have always considered argument an inferior process; and I 
would not bring such a matter as this to light unless it had 
passed the argumentative stage. 

Tam not a Mocker ; Mockery and Irony are not synonyms, 
as I understand them. It is true I called love “a mere broker 
for posterity ;” but the image is homely, illuminative, and with- 
out disdain. The advent of the Kingdom of Heaven was once 
likened to the approach of a thief in the night. 

My concern is not exclusively with “the best, the noblest, 
and the happiest of men,” but with the universe as I can grasp 
it. Irony is not a creed. The makers of creeds have always 
misealled, denied some part of the world. Irony affirms and 
delights in the whole. Consciously, it is the deep complacence 
whieh contemplates with unalloyed satisfaction Love and Hate, 
the tiger and the nightingale, the horse and the blow-fly, 
Messalina and Galahad, the village natural and Napoleon. 
Unconsciously, it is the soul of the Universe. Steep Irony in 
Chaos, and the universe will string itself about it like crystals 
on a thread. Whence comes Chaos? Whence comes Irony ? 
There is no reply. To believe that the universe was made is 
the essence of anthropomorphism. I would have no more 
interest in a made universe than in an eight-day clock or a 
suburban villa. Thought cannot conceive, nor fancy call by any 
name, the manner and agency of the becoming of the universe. 
But I perceive the universe as a golden bough of Irony, flowering 
with suns and systems. . 

This must be my last letter on the subject. I can write only 
once in the day, however briefly it may be ; and as I have my 
own things to do I cannot give up a day a week to repeat, wit 
the utmost goodwill, my statement of the World as Irony.—I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun Davipson 

April 29th. a 





“WHAT IS POETRY?” 


S1z,— What Keble is supposed to have thought on the motive 
of the poet can hardly be without interest, now that the voice of 
that gentle and accomplished singer, so justly venerated in 
England, is hushed for ever. The following is the view attri- 
buted to him by Principal Shairp, LL.D. :—“ He looked on 
poetry as a vent for overcharged feeling, or a full imagination, 
or some imaginative regret, which had not found its natural 
outlet in life or action. It was a relief provided for those feel- 
ings which are apt to fill the mind too full, and to overburden 
the heart. This suggested to him a distinction between what he 
called primary and secondary poets—the first employing poetry 
to relieve their own hearts ; the second, poetic artists, meres 

oetry from some other and less impulsive motive. Of the 
eee were Homer, Lucretius, Burns, Scott; of the latter 
were Euripides, Dryden, Milton.” 

The definition and distinction here made have the merit of 
simplicity and, perhaps, the sanction of common sense. When 
I came across the passage, in my readings, I thought at once of 
the disenssion I had noticed in your pages, and that Keble’s view 
might help to throw light on what might otherwise be the shaded 
picture of an undecided controversy—shaded, I say, not because 
of any incompleteness in the learning or wealth of argument 
evolved in the discussion, but rather because of the nimbus of 
poetic mysticism with which men of genius are sometimes not 
afraid to overlay their canvas.—Your obedient servant, 


Dublin, April 27th. T. J. Hunt. 
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JAMES BOSWELL. 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


AMES BOSWELL. How, sir, would you define 
Poetry ? 

Dr. JoHNSON. Poetry is the entertainment of the 
imagination by «esthetic inventions in language. 

J. B. Does that definition not apply as well to 
prose ? 

Dr. J. It does in a limited measure; but poetry, 
alone in verbal art, excites the imagination to the 
highest pitch and satisfies the «:thetic desire it 
arouses. 

J. B. Is it possible to state how poetry does 
this? 

Dr. J. Yes, sir. The restraint upon prose is one 
of common sense; whereas the restraint upon 
poetry is that of rhythm. 

J. B. Rhyme, sir? 

Dr. J. You talk like a fool,sir. Rhyme is not 
essential to poetry. It is the restraint of rhythm 
which is the source of the pleasure poetry gives. 
The difference between prose and poetry is the 
difference between walking and dancing. The 
former is an exercise, or a means of transit from one 
point to another; and having got into the way the 
walker has nothing to do but follow his nose at 
whatever pace and length of stride he chooses or 
utility requires. The latter, as it happens, exercises 
the dancer ; but the purpose of the dancer is to take 
and give delight, and in all his gyrations, sallies, 
twists and turns, poses, steps and pirouettes, he is 
obedient to the strictest law of rhythm. 

J. B. Bat sir, Kemp, the Elizabethan actor, 
danced all the way from London to Norwich, which 
was surely a transit from one point to another. 

Dr. J. Sir, your illustration is impertinent. It 
was the Morris that Kemp danced, with bells at his 
ankles; in itself a comic performance related to 
dancing, as Hood's punning ballads are related to 
poetry ; and, as Kemp reiterated and prolonged it in 
his notorious itinerary, a perversion of function 
more ridiculous than it would be to reprint “ Faith- 
less Nelly Gray" over and over in a score of volumes 
of the bulk of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

J. B. Two anachronisms, sir! You live long 
before the Encyclopedia Britannica and Thomas 
Hood. 

Dr. J. They are nothing, sir, to the anachronisms 
I expect to commit in the course of this conversa- 
tion. 

J.B. To resume, sir. Rhythm is not confined 
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to poetry. Let me quote a passage from Sir Thomas 
Browne :— 


Pyramids, arches, obelisks, were but the irregularities of 
vain-glory, and wild enormities of ancient magnanimity. But 
the most magnanimous resolution rests in the Christian religion, 
which trampleth upon pride, and sits on the neck of ambition, 
humbly pursuing that infallible perpetuity into which all others 
must diminish their diameters, and be poorly seen in angles of 
contingency. 


Dr. J. The passage takes me between wind and 
water, both by reason of its meaning and the 
stateliness of it. I did not, however, set out to 
deny that there are rhythmic sentences in prose. 
And I grant also that a queenly walk, a lofty 
carriage, are more to be admired than ordinary 
dancing. What I maintain is that the rhythm of 
poetry, being, unlike that of prose, fettered by 
metre, delivers poetry from the law of common 
sense, as a prisoner is delivered from the ordinary 
responsibilities of life. To be a prisoner is itself, 
both for the observer and the sufferer, a more 
interesting, a more absorbing, condition than to be 
free. Every spontaneous action and word of a 
prisoner assume extraordinary significance ; and the 
expression or concealment of his emotions, his very 
nonsense and grimaces, obtain a value of which 
freedom knows nothing. The dancer and the poet 
are prisoners, and as long as they move, yielding to 
their impulses and exerting their energies in their 
chosen or imposed fetters, they arrest and hold the 
attention, and, in proportion to the beauty and 
passion of the art displayed, entertain and satisfy 
the imagination of the spectator, of the listener or 
competent reader. 

J. B. I am astonished, sir, to hear you maintain 
that poetry is above common sense. 

Dr. J. It is so, nevertheless. Attempt to trans- 
late Mercutio’s Queen Mab speech into prose, and 
see what you will make of it. Or take a serious 
passage—Othello’s famous image— 

Like to the Pontick sea, 
Whose icy current aud compulsive course 
Ne’er knows retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontick and the Hellespont ; 
Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up. 


Reduce this to prose and it would be impossible 
to read it with a sober face. It is the metre, the 
lightning dance of it, that lays common sense under 
a spell. To say it slowly would almost be to trans- 
late it into prose. Poetry is like music, and must be 
taken at its proper time; and here the verse leaps, 
straining to the cataract of the close: 


Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up. 


J. B. What are these books beside you ? 

Dr. J. They are books that I have been reading. 
I have an idea that we are not actually alive, but 
temporarily resuscitated to serve the purpose of our 
resuscitator. 

J. B. Which is ? 

Dr. J. To pass remarks upon these publications 
of verse. Our resuscitator has undertaken to men- 
tion every volume of verse sent him ; and as in this 
batch of six there is only one, Mr. Hircncock’s “ In 
Rebel Moods” (SIMPKIN, MARSHALL), containing any- 
thing to be called poetry, he foists them off on us. 
Here is Dean Stusss's “ Bryhnoth’s Prayer and 
Other Poems” (UNWIN), some of which I have read 
with interest, but the bulk with impatience of its 
crudity. I quote a memorable stanza :— 


And I thought of my former thinking, 
Of the Judgment Day to be 

But sitting alone with my conscience 
Seemed judgment enongh for me. 


Mr. M. E. Grevitie’s “From Veld and Street” 
(EFFINGHAM WILSON) is a volume of eupeptic verse, 
mainly concerning booms and elumps, pleasant to 





read. It often falls flat; there is, indeed, far too 
much of it. I would have liked it better if it had 
kept near this level :— 


I know where the roses are finer 
Than the finest of flowers from afar, 

You shall find me no roses diviner 
Than the cheeks of my Dorothy are. 


But the author makes no pretensions. “ Phil-o- 
rum’s Canoe” (PUTNAM), by Mr. W. H. DrumMonp, 
contains two pieces, one in dialect, of the kind 
amateurs recite ; and “ The Seven Voices” (PUTNAM), 
by Mr. J. HookER HAMERSLEY, is a very handsome 
volume of— 
Nature’s symphony majestic, 
Melody my spirit craves, 
Wondrous songs, all weird and wordless, 
To the rhythm of the waves. 


Our resuscitator having undertaken to mention 
every book sent him, I mention “ D'Enambuc” 
(CORNISH BROTHERS, Birmingham), a drama in five 
acts by Henry JoHN SmiTH. And now for Mr. 
Hitrcucock. He is almost a remarkable writer. His 
manner in his best pieces has been formed on Mr. 
Swinburne’s; but his matter is his own. In this 
volume he writes fiercely, explosively, recklessly. 
The reader has to shoot his meaning flying, and 
the birds, when they do come down, have wings 
enormously disproportionate to their bodies. He 
can excite the imagination; but he cannot yet 
satisfy it. A quotation would be unfair; for I can 
find no single passage or stanza in the book which 
would convey a sense of the author’s poetical power. 
On every page are repulsions, inanities, much blank 
cartridge, and churning of the screw in the air; but 
there are also command of language, felicitous and 
grotesque rhymes, glowing images, brilliant colour, 
ringing sound, and considerable mastery of form. 
Out of this ferment may come wine. 

J.B. And now, sir, do you think it fair to be 
lugged into the light again for such a purpose as 
this ? 

Dr. J. Iam certain that I have not been enabled 
to speak according to my wont, and have been made 
to say things altogether out of character, as well as 
anachronistic; but, sir, I am always glad to be 
resuscitated under any conditions not dishonourable. 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 








IN SICKNESS AND IN HEALTH. 





Wr you upon a bed of sickness lie, 
The fields are green no more, nor blue the 


sky; 
No more invisible and lovely things 
The forest haunt with songs and rustling wings ; 
Back from my stricken sense the World recedes, 
And beauty’s garden is a patch of weeds. 


Then can I catch in music’s blithest tone 
Nought but the closing cadence of a moan ; 
Then can I joy no more in sound unheard, 
Save in the silence of the written word ; 
For every melody that charmed my ear 
Forebodes some final dissonance of fear. 


Earth has no health, when health from you is fled; 
No angel stands between the quick and dead ; 
The awful unity of life and death 

Is sacramental in your labouring breath ; 

And as I watch you I can hear Him call 

Who is the King of Nothing or of All. 


Bat ah! your nature surely cannot owe 

To that grim tyrant such an overthrow; 

You seem a creature of an alien strain 

From force and fate, and unallied to pain; 
Could you but meet their Master, little while 
Would lapse ere you had won him to a smile. 


F. B. Money Coutts. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





AN ISSUE OF TESTIMONIALS. 


BELIEVE myself to set as high a value as most 
men on judicious praise, and I grudge no man 
the advantage of an honest testimonial to honest 
work; but I do think that a quiet protest may 
reasonably be entered, alike on behalf of letters and 
of some things higher than letters, against the habit 
which many professors of religion are falling into of 
giving reckless testimonials to men who write in 
support of religion. 


The writers themselves are sincere enough, no 
doubt. I do not, at any rate, call their sincerity 
into question fora moment. Their publishers, who 
collect these testimonials and print them, may also 
be sincere. It is not, at any rate, my business to 
question their sincerity. And the givers of the 
testimonials may be moved by an impulse in itself 
honest. They see that a book is written in support 
of Christianity; they are earnest Christians; and 
they rush to commend the book. But what I would 
urge is that a testimonial given unthinkingly on 
behalf of a good cause may very easily do that 
cause more harm than good. 


For instance, it is possible, and has been proved 
practicable, to support Christianity by extremely 
good arguments. It isalsopossible, and has been proved 
practicable, to pen extremely bad arguments for it. 
Now a Christian who should use, or commend to 
other men’s use, both kinds of argument indiscrimin- 
ately, would lay himself open, first, to the suspicion 
that he is unable to distinguish the good from the 
bad—which is damaging ; and, next (as his audience 
finds time to consider that, after all, he is a man of 
sufficient education to make the distinction), to the 
suspicion that he really cares little whether an 
argument be good or bad so long as it serves his 
ends—which is yet more damaging. 


Out of a heap of penny religious books which 
filled a shop window I chose, the other day, a story 
by Mr. Coulson Kernahan entitled “ The Child, The 
Wise Man, and The Devil.” It was, as is every 
story Mr. Kernahan writes, vivid and effectively 
told: an imaginary, and by no means un- 
imaginative, picture of a world from which Christ 
has been banished and all belief in Christ. The 
thing has been done before; there was good reason 
for doing it; Mr. Kernahan has done it again, and 
(as I said) effectively. But Mr. Kernahan would 
probably be the first to admit that he wrote 
the story as a story or (let us say) a parable: that 
while he hoped to draw an impressive picture, he did 
not for a moment intend it as a substitute (let us 
say) for Paley or Butler. 


Unfortunately this is just what the eminent 
“ Leaders of Religious Thought” who contribute 
seven pages of testimonials by way of appendix 
to a story of twenty-four pages, ignore; using in 
some instances language which appears to convey 
that they ignore it deliberately; and in any case 
to ignore it is to be either very foolish or highly 
disingenuous. The publisher calls some forty odd 
of these witnesses, and the Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, 
who leads the chorus, informs us that “no laboured 
apology for Christianity will go so far, or accom- 
plish so much, as this impassioned utterance, this 
poem in prose, this thought of the years dis- 
tilled in one pearl-drop of the purest water.” 
“It hits,” he tells us, “with the force of an 
air-gun, and moves the conscience and the 
heart like a breath from heaven.” Singular com- 
bination of effects! But let us listen to the Rev. 
Dr. Clifford, who comes next. “Dream though the 
book be, it is a fine piece of logic; logic aflame, 
penetrating, conquering; the logic of the heart 
surely ; but not the less thoroughly grounded on the 
soundest principles of reasoning. The definitions 





and propositions of the theologian are absent .. .” 
Four bishops follow, five deans, an archdeacon, and 
a host of eminent Nonconformists ; and the publisher 
winds up, with an irrelevance more apparent than 
real, “ Ys, it is a Fact that the Religious Stories by 
the Author of ‘In His Steps’ have had an enormous 
sale! Burt there is Another Great Religious Writer 
in America whose intensely interesting stories have 
achieved EVEN WIDER PoPULARITY! Have you 
read ‘Four Girls at Chautauqua,’ by ‘Pansy’? If 
not, look out,” ete. ete. 


It would be easy to make fun of this assemblage 
and its symphonious eulogies; but I have no will to 
jest on anything touching a subject which after all 
is the most serious in life. And it is for precisely the 
same reason that I resent being invited to pay the 
serious thought due to the subject in a debased 
coinage. Dr. Clifford—whose word a great many 
persons will be in danger of accepting—calls this 
“brochure” (I use Dr. Guinness Rogers’ term for it) 
“a fine piece of logic; logic aflame, penetrating, 
conquering.” Well, let us apply the test. In his 
dream—for the tale is of a dream—the author meets 
a man who informs him that Christ’s body has been 
found in the sepulchre where Joseph of Arimathza 
laid it; and argues, therefore, that “He of whom 
you speak as the Son of God was but the child of 
Mary and Joseph the Carpenter.” 


“ Surely you have no child of your own,” I made answer, “that 
you can so speak of Him Who consecrated childhood for ever by 
is own Divine Childhood,—-Who consecrated it afresh with a 
higher holier meaning, when in His Divine Manhood he uttered 
those words which, to the ears of every mother to-day, are as 
full of sweet music as ever they were to the mothers of Pales- 
tine : ‘Suffer the little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’” 

Then said the man, “ All this is nothing to me, who have 
neither wife nor child.” 

“That I can well believe,” I answered; “for surely no 
father, no mother—whether the little one were on earth or in 
heaven—could hear the sweet music of those words un- 
moved, ...” 


All this may be logic of a kind, so far as it goes. 
But how far does it go? Obviously, having put the 
childless man out of court, Mr. Kernahan should 
have gone on to dispute with a married man and a 
father. By his own hypothesis the whole world has 
denied Christ: presumably the whole world contains 
a large number of fathers and mothers: and there- 
fore ex hypothesi it contains a large number of 
persons who are denying the thing which Mr. 
Kernahan suggests it inconceivable that they should 
deny. Upon these, then, he should bring his argu- 
ments and his powers of persuasion to bear. But 
does he? No: after scoring this easy triumph over 
a man who admittedly has no business at all with 
this particular side of the question, he is interrupted 
by the sound of cannon, and when he starts the 
argument afresh it is upon quite different lines. 
Many applicable terms of praise may no doubt be 
discovered for Mr. Kernahan’s method of putting 
his case: but to call it “logic aflame, penetrating, 
conquering ” is, I submit, to give small meanings to 
big words, and so help to debase the currency of 
men’s speech. 


I object, too, to the disingenuous antithesis set 
up throughout the tale between “The Child” and 
“The Wise Man.” There is no real difficulty in 
understanding what Christ meant when He bade 
men become as little children, and as little difficulty 
in understanding what He meant by enjoining on 
the apostles “‘Be ye wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves.” What in my lowly judgment He did not 
intend, and what we have no right to read into His 
words, was an injunction that we are not, at all 
times of life, to bring our most strenuous thought 
and the highest mental power granted us to the 
study of His precepts. If I may employ a concrete 
instance without offence I would say that Dr. Horton 
is probably a good Christian by virtue of certain 
childlike attributes—docility, simplicity, a disposi- 
tion to love, consciousness of his need of guidance 
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and so forth; but undoubtedly Dr. Horton is in 
great measure an eminent Christian and a help to 
the faith of many by virtue of his mental gifts— 
because, that is, he happens to be a “ Wise Man” 
as well as a “Child.” It may be controversially 
effective to use the term “ Wise Man” as synonymous 
with “a man puffed up with intellectual conceit” ; 
but when I remember the noble value so constantly 
set on “ Wisdom” by the Bible, I cannot help feeling 
that the practice is an injurious one and must in the 
end debase men’s conceptions of that which King 
Solomon praised royally as “the breath of the 
power of God, and a pure influence flowing from the 
glory of the Almighty .. . the unspotted mirror of 
the power of God, and the image of His goodness.” 


Further, the practice leads to a very gross and 
cruel unfairness in the assumption that men afflicted 
and oppressed with doubts, which they are too 
honest to shirk or run away from, are self-confident 
fellows enjoying the parade of their intellectual 
powers. I know no popular attitude of mind more 
bitterly unjust than this. Believe me, Mr. Kernahan 
and you forty odd eminent signatories to Mr. Kerna- 
han’s genius, men do not doubt for the fun of the 
thing. It’s a mighty poor form of enjoyment to fall 
upon a state of mind which while it lasts—be the 
time short or long or perpetual—simply cannot 
reconcile (and feel it has honestly reconciled) certain 
points which our fathers believed with certain dis- 
coveries they were never called upon to face. I 
protest it is no “treat” to be harassed with these 
things; the pleasant course—were it possible to 
conscientious men—would be to leave them alone. 
And the joke is not improved when arguments 
which the mind detects as no arguments at all are 
presented for its solace by men who must, by their 
training and presumed ability, know they are no 
arguments. So on the one hand we have Dr. 
Clifford talking of “logic aflame, penetrating, 
conquering; the logic of the heart, surely "— 
whatever that may be—“ but not the less thoroughly 
grounded on the soundest principles of reasoning” : 
while, on the other hand, the Rev. Marcus Dods, 
D.D., calls the booklet “ a powerful apologetic which 
by its imaginative force will reach readers who have 
no opportunity or inclination to study reasoned 
argument.” “ Penetrating, conquering logic ’—and 
yet apparently something quite different from 
“reasoned argument”! But never mind what it 
is—-it will reach thousands! Like Mercutio’s wound, 
tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church- 
door ; but 'tis enough, ‘iwill serve. 


And so no doubt these testimonials will serve. 
They will reach tens of thousands. But some of 
them are reckless, none the less. Someone will have 
to pay in the end for every debasement of currency, 








be it in commerce or religious belief. A.T.Q.C. 
REVIEWS. 
CHINA IN BRIEF. 
Cuina. (“Stories of the Nations” Series.) By Professor 


Robert K. Douglas. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


“ \ HEN the Canon and the Philosophers have 
been mastered,” says the Chinese primer for 
children, “read the various histories and examine 
the genealogical connections, so that the ends and 
beginnings of the dynasties may be known.” 

China can turn for her history to something over 
200 large volumes of carefully compiled annals, 
produced at various dates under the direction of 
the best scholars of the day. The first portion, and 
the most famous, was the work of a remarkable man 
who filled the hereditary post of Grand Astrologer 
and died about Bc. 80. It is a systematic history of 
China from the earliest ages to about B.c. 100, with 
biographies of the most eminent men of those days, 





covering a period of nearly 3,000 years. In such 
esteem is it held that its very words have been 
counted and found to number 526,500 in all. It has 
been the model for the twenty-one dynastic histories 
of later ages, which, though practically written up 
from day to day, are never issued until after the fall 
of the house whose fortunes are recorded. What, 
therefore, is now regarded in China as the official 
history of the empire ends with the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, when the present Manchu- 
Tartar dynasty was established. Even thus, “it 
was plainly impossible,’’ as Professor Douglas rightly 
says, “to compress the whole subject within the 
limits of a single volume of this series.” To meet 
the difficulties of the case, Professor Douglas limits 
his record “to the annals of the empire from the 
time of Marco Polo to the present day,” with a hint 
of a volume to come. 

He divides his volume as follows: To the period 
which extends from at least thirty centuries B.c, 
to the middle of the thirteenth century A D., a bare 
twenty pages. Twenty more pages see the reader 
from the arrival of Marco Polo to the end of the 
Mongol dynasty, which lasted 150 years; while to 
the Ming dynasty, which lasted 300 years, another 
twenty pages are allotted. Pages 64-449 are 
devoted to the history of the present dynasty 
as specially connected with Europeans. Professor 
Douglas complains, with some justice, that Chinese 
histories are “records of the Court and camp 
rather than of the life of the people,” and says 
that “it is only by reference to miscellaneous 
works that it is possible to obtain the side-lights 
necessary to illustrate the true progress of the 
nation.” But if there is one stone more than another 
that will be cast at his own work, it is that very 
stone. The headlines to the few pages which deal 
with the Mongol dynasty, from which Professor 
Douglas nominally starts, are made up of references 
to Catholic Missionaries, Kublai Khan, Kublai’s Cam- 
paigns, the Burmese Campaign, and so on. In fact, 
the reader searches in vain through the whole volume 
for any of those “side-lights” above mentioned, which 
might well be substituted for “ Missionary Quarrels” 
(p. 63), “ Jesuit Investments” (p. 127), or even “ Jesuit 
Virtues” (p. 129). This, however, is more a question 
of gauging the public taste, and belongs, perhaps, to 
the province of the publisher. 

It is a different matter altogether when issues are 
raised which involve truth or error; and in this 
direction a few important points require to be 
noted. Professor Douglas begins his sketch of 
early China with an open adhesion to what is 
known as the “ Akkadian theory” of the origin 
of the Chinese. He states that “it was reserved 
for the late Professor Terrien de Lacouperie to es- 
tablish, with many incontestable proofs, the theory 
that they had migrated eastward from a region on 
the south of the Caspian Sea, in about the twenty- 
third century Bc.” Now, to judge from his writings, 
Lacouperie was, in Chinese, a mere smatterer, and his 
conclusions have been very generally set aside, if not 
wholly rejected by competent students of Chinese.* 
He died just before his ‘‘ Catalogue of Chinese Coins” 
in the British Museum was seriously discredited 
(Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1895), 
and since then he has passed into obscurity. Still, 
it may be desirable to mention at any rate one 
of those “incontestable proofs” to which so much 
importance is attached. There was an Emperor 
called Hwangti (Hwang= Yellow, ti= Ruler), assigned 
by Lacouperie (and Professor Douglas), apparently 
in order to fit in with his theory, to 2332 Bc, 
although Professor Chavannes, the greatest authority 
on Chinese chronology, gives 2698 B Cc. as his probable 
date. Of this Emperor Professor Douglas says (p. 5): 
‘‘ Professor Terrien de Lacouperie finds a resemblance 
between his second name, Nai Hwangti (sic), and the 





* ‘Tes prétendues concordances sinico-élamites de M. Terrien de 
Lacouperie.”” — “Les Mémoires Historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien,” par 
E. Chavannes, Professeur au Collége de France, Paris, 1895, vol. i., 
p- 93, note 3, 
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Nakhunte of Elamite history, and is of opinion that 
he never ruled in China.” Now this identification 
is based entirely upon a mistake made by the late 
W. F. Mayers in his “Chinese Reader's Manual” 
(p. 366), where he gave the sound Nai to a character 
which should preperly be read Hsiung. The said 
character has, indeed, both sounds, but in the 
standard Chinese lexicon of the Emperor K’ang 
Hsi it is expressly stated that the name of the 
Emperor in question was Hsiung. With this 
awkward change Nakhunte, like the stage villain, 
disappears incontinently at the wings. 

Professor Douglas, as is well known, is no admirer 
of the Chinese. Speaking of the recent war with 
Japan, he states (p. 439) that at Port Arthur, “as 
elsewhere, the Chinese failed to distinguish them- 
selves for courage.” Happily for the Chinese and 
their friends, he tempers this accusation as follows 
(p. 401) :—“ For years the Japanese had been organ- 
ising their army on the European model, and had 
armed their troops“with the newest weapons in- 
vented at Elswick and by Krupp; while the Chinese 
soldiers, with the exception of a small body enlisted 
by Li, were still trusting in their bows and arrows, 
and in the scarcely more effective gingalls.” Such 
being the case, it is not surprising to read (p. 53) 
of the conspicuous prowess of the Japanese at the 
battles of Pingyang and Yalu, though it does 
astonish a logical reader to find (p. 438) that on 
the latter occasion ‘'so severe had been the battle 
that the Japanese ships were unable to follow in 
pursuit.” 

In like manner, Professor Douglas observes (p. 2) 
that “throughout their whole history the Chinese 
have shown a marked capacity for acquiring terri- 
tory, and this rather by the peaceful method of 
settling on neighbouring lands than by invasion and 
conquest. They have none of the characteristics of 
a warlike race, and their triumphs over less cultivated 
people have been gained rather by peaceful advance 
than by force of arms.” Yet on p. 18 we are told 
that “not alone in the peaceful paths of literature 
did the Empire make giant strides at this period. 
The nation’s arms and diplomacy were carried far 
beyond the frontier into the little known region of 
Central Asia. In the second century B.c. the envoy 
Chang Ch’ien visited the Court of Eastern Turkestan, 
and two centuries later an army under General Pan 
Ch’ao marched to Khoten, and even carried their 
country’s flag to the shores of the Caspian Sea. On 
the southern and north-eastern frontiers, Cochin 
China, and the Liaotung Peninsula—which has 
figured so prominently of late in Eastern politics— 
were conquered and reduced to the condition of 
feudatories, while Yiinnan was incorporated into 
the Empire.” On p 21 we are told that during the 
period A.p. 600-900, “In the field of battle the 
nation was as successful as in the arena of literature. 
With ekill and success the districts of Hamil, Turfan, 
and the Ouigour country were added to the Empire, 
and thus brought far Cathay within the cognisance 
of Western Asia, and even of the confines of Europe.” 
On p. 187 we read in reference to the truly great 
Emperor Ch’ienlung, “The native historians state 
with justice that during the sixty years of his reign 
the Empire reached its acme of greatness, From the 
northern steppes of Mongolia to Cochin China, and 
from Formosa to Nepal, the Chinese armies had 
fought and conquered. Upwards of four hundred 
million of the buman race had obeyed the commands 
of the great Emperor, and in no instance had his 
foes been able to inflict more than a temporary 
defeat upon his troops.” Finally, as regards the 
Mongol conquerors of China, we are told (p. 31) that 
“It is remarkable in the history of these wars to 
find how much stouter a resistance the Chinese 
offered to the invading Mongols than the inhabitants 
of western Asia and eastern Europe were able to 
present.” 

The following mistakes, amongst others, require 
correction :— 


Professor Douglas (p. 18) assigns the introduction 





of Buddhism to A.p. 58-76, but we now know that 
more than two centuries earlier Buddhist monks 
came to China. Some of these were imprisoned by 
the “ First Emperor,” Bc. 219; and there is a story 
how a golden man came in the night, like the angel 
to Peter, and opened the prison doors. 

Neither is it correct to say that the future first 
Emperor of the Ming dynasty (p. 39) “shaved his 


‘head and took the vows of a Buddhist monk.” This 


is the embroidery which has been superimposed on 
the fact that in early life he once sought refuge in 
a Buddhist temple. Taking the Buddhist vows is 
no joke, and is moreover easy of detection, since at 
least three pastilles, symbolical of Buddha, the Law, 
and the Priesthood, must be allowed to burn down 
into the scalp above the forehead, leaving indelible 
scars. Similarly the story of the vanished Emperor 
Chienwén (p. 44) belongs to the domain of legend, 
no one really knowing what became of him. 

On p. 47 Professor Douglas, after recounting the 
seizure of the Emperor Chéngt’ung, states that he 
remained eight years in captivity. He was actually 
released in the year following his capture, though 
he did not remount the throne until seven years 
later. 

On p. 333 Professor Douglas tells us that the 
Heavenly King of the T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion “ poisoned 
himself with gold-leaf.” The Chinese phrase, 
“swallowed gold,” used of a suicide, was long a 
stumbling-block to students of Chinese ; and as lump 
gold seemed out of the question, leaf was ingeniously 
read into the character. But years ago it was 
shown that “to swallow gold” is a simple euphemism, 
the word “poison” being objectionable to ears 
Chinese, as indeed are all words associated with 
death. Professor Douglas is quite right, however, in 
his story (p. 330) of General Gordon’s determined 
attempt to shoot Li Hung Chang after the latter's 
treacherous slaughter of the T‘ai-p‘ing leaders, in 
spite of recent denials put forward, probably to 
prevent ill-feeling on the occasion of Li Hung 
Chang’s visit to this country. 

Ono pp. 346, 347 Professor Douglas makes Ta 
Weénhsiu, the so-called sultan of the Mohammedan 
rebels in Yiinnan, surrender himself to General Ma. 
“ With impatient desire General Ma received this 
equipage, which, when opened (i.e. the sedan-chair), 
however, revealed, to his disappointment, that he 
was possessed with (sic) but the corpse of the 
dreaded chief. . . . Though robbed of his living 
victim, Ma decapitated the corpse, and sent the head, 
preserved in honey, to grace the palace of his Im- 
perial master.” But it was to General Yang Yiik‘o 
that the sultan surrendered, and the corpse—for he 
had taken poison at starting—was at once forwarded 
to the Governor, the notorious Ts‘én Yiiying, who 
ordered the decapitation as described.* 

Many of the illustrations which accompany the 
volume do not seem to have much bearing on the 
text, and possess moreover certain imperfections 
of their own. For instance, “A Chinese Dinner 
Party” (p. 179) shows the guests sitting on the 
familiar “ bentwood”" chairs of Europe, with an 
ordinary sherry bottle on the table. This is scarcely 
Chinese life. Likewise, “Prisoners Wearing the 
Cangue” (p. 223) are guarded by an Anglo-Chinese 
constable with “132” on his collar. Page 254 
shows the “Entrance to the Tsung-li-Yamen, 
Peking.” Unfortunately, the Chinese inscription 
over the door is printed in reverse, so that it can 
only be read in a looking-glase. It runs “ Peace and 
repose to the middle (kingdom) and outer (nations),” 
and might have been seen on June 22nd, 1897, as a 
not very courteous illumination, outside the Chinese 
Legation in London, the antithesis of middle and 
outer suggesting inferiority to the Chinese. 

The map of China which has been provided is 
searcely up to date. It does not give either Wei- 
hai-wei, Port Arthur, Ta-lien-wan, Port Hamilton, 
or Shashih, Shun-ning, Mengtsze, Lung-chow, 





* See Rocher’s “ Yiinnan,” pp. 183, 184, 
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Sse-mao, Lappa, and Sam-shui among the new 
Treaty ports, nor Wu-hu and Ch’ung-king among the 
older ports. There is no sign of any of the new 
railways. None of the Treaty ports in Korea (spelt 
Corea in the map) are marked, except Kingkitao, 
which few would recognise to be Seoul; and this, 
although many pages of text and two illustrations 
are devoted to Korean affairs, and although every 
one of the above may be found on the beautiful map 
which accompanies the Report of the Lyons com- 
mercial mission.* Altogether the spelling of names 
in the map under notice differs very considerably 
from that employed in the body of the book. 

Several minor mistakes require correction, such 
as “Burlingham” (p. 356 and Index) for the well- 
known American Minister, Anson Burlingame, and 
“Chung How” (p. 363 and Index) for Ch’'ung How— 
a missing aspirate being in Chinese even more mis- 
leading than a wrong gender in French. 


FROM THE ATBARA TO OMDURMAN, 


KHARTOUM CAMPAIGN, 1898; or, THE RECONQUEST OF THE 
Soupan, By Bennet Burleigh. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 


Or the various newspaper reports of the recovery of 
Khartoum none approached those furnished by Mr. 
Burleigh to The Daily Telegraph in fulness of detail. 
In point of style he has not the light touch and 
happy phrase of Mr. Steevens, but facts are what we 
chiefly want in the case of a war correspondent, and 
to know “ what to observe and how to report it” is 
the most important qualification. So excellent an 
account of “one of the most picturesque battles of 
the century” deserved preservation, and it is a 
pleasure to read it again, not in the crabbed 
columns of a newspaper, but with the luxury of good 
print and paper, and freely illustrated by snapshot 
photographs. 

The book is supplementary to “Sirdar and 
Khalifa,” and takes up the story from the battle of the 
Atbara. Instead of rewriting his narrative of the 
battle of Omdurman, Mr. Burleigh has substantially 
reproduced his original letter. But to head it 
“Omdurman, 2nd September, 1898,” is rather mis- 
leading. It suggests that we have before us the 
writer's first impressions recorded on the day of the 
battle. Such first impressions have an interest and 
value of their own, though they are sure to be 
modified and supplemented by later inquiry. What 
is here given is an amplified version of what ap- 
peared in The Daily Telegraph of September 23rd, 
and was there dated September 3rd. It differs 
materially from the original telegram of the 2nd, 
which was published on the 5th. Speaking of the 
Dervish attack on the right of the army as it 
advanced towards Omdurman, that telegram said: 
“The Egyptian brigades may be said to have won 
the honours of the day by their magnificent pluck.” 
The Sirdar’s report stated that Macdonald's brigade 
bore the brunt of the two attacks, but that in dealing 
with the second it was supported by Lewis’s brigade 
on the left, and by a portion of Wauchope’s British 
brigade on the right. Other accounts by eye- 
witnesses were to the same effect. But in Mr. 
Burleigh’s latest version Colonel Macdonald and 
his brigade absorb all the honours of the fight :— 


Lewis’s brigade was nearest, but it was almost a mile away, 
and the dervishes were wont to move so that ordinary troops 
seemed to stand still. And Lewis, for reasons of his own, 
determined to remain where he was. Indecision or flurry would 
have totally wrecked Macdonald’s brigade, but happily their 
brigadier well knew his business. An order was sent him which, 
had it been obeyed, would have ensured inevitable disaster to 
the brigade, if not a catastrophe to the army. He was bade to 
retire by, possibly, his division commander. Macdonald knew 
better than attempt a retrograde movement in the face of so fleet 
and daring a foe. It would have spelled annihilation. The 
sturdy Highlandman said “ I'll no do it. I'll see them damned 
first. We maun just fight.” And meanwhile Major-General 





* “La Missign Lyonnaise d’Exploration Commerciale en Chine.’’ 
Lyon, 1898, __- 





A. Hunter was seurrying to hurry up reinforeements—a wise 
measure. Other messages which could not reach Macdonald in 
time were being sent to him by the Sirdar to try and hold on, 
that help was coming. 


And in a subsequent chapter :— 


Steady as a gladiator, with what to some of us looked like 
inevitable disaster staring him in the face, Colonel Macdonald 
fought his brigade for all it was worth. He quickly moved upon 
the best available ground, formed up, wheeled about, and stood 
to die or win. He won practically unaided, for the pinch was 
all but over when the Camel Corps, hurrying up, formed upon 
his right, after he had faced about to receive the Sheikh Ed Din’s 
onslaught. The Lincolns, who arrived later on, helped to hasten 
the flight of the enemy, whose repulse was assured ere they or 
auy of Wauchope’s brigade were within 1,200 yards of Mac- 
donald. Lewis’s brigade were not even able to assist so much. 
dunt If the public are in search of the real hero of the battle 
of Omdurman there he is, ready made—one who committed no 
blunder to be redeemed by courageous conduct afterwards. 


That the behaviour of Macdonald's brigade and 
that of their commander was above all praise is 
universally agreed. But praise is apt in such cases 
to turn to disparagement of others. Nothing could 
well be finer than the part played by the 52nd at 
Waterloo, yet the victory was not so exclusively of 
theif winning as some of them maintained. Two 
sketch maps by the brigade-major are given, which 
illustrate well the formations of Macdonald's 
brigade, and from the position of Lewis's brigade, as 
shown on them, its fire should not have been without 
effect. Mr. Burleigh complains that Colonel Mac- 
donald has as yet had scant military recognition of 
his invaluable services, and that the Highlanders 
wiite and speak passionately of the matter; but an 
officer who has received two steps of rank and two 
military orders since the expedition began (in 1896), 
and has been made aide-de-camp to the Queen, has 
not fared badly. 

We have preferred to dwell upon what is the 
central feature of Mr. Burleigh’s book, instead of 
touching upon many interesting points which pre- 
sent themselves in the course of it. He has much to 
say of the hardships and grievances of correspon- 
dents, and is still very sore at the cavalier way in 
which they were sent off from Khartoum when they 
wished to investigate the Fashoda affair. He has 
the satisfaction, however, of feeling that he circum- 
vented the authorities, and obtained information 
from the soldiers who had been to Fashoda, which 
he promptly sent home. As he ingenuously puts it, 
“The case, I thought, was too serious to be left 
hidden in the breasts of a few where the issues in- 
volved wereso tremendous.” In a postscript he notices, 
with strong, but not too strong, censure, the charges 
lately made with so much levity by Mr. Bennett in 
The Contemporary Review. 





A PIONEER OF SCIENCE. 


Jerome Carpano. By W.G. Waters. London: Lawrence 
& Bullen. 


Tuis is a most interesting and well-executed work 
on a very interesting but puzzling and complex 
character. Jerome Cardan had an extraordinary 
reputation in his own day, both for his wide range 
of learning and his skill as a physician. He has still 
among specialists a high renown as a great and 
original explorer in mathematical science. But he 
is, to the curious student of the past, even more 
interesting as at once an abnormal specimen of 
humanity, and yet in his main features a typical 
representative of an age of intellectual transition. 
Mr. Waters has with great skill and a finished 
reserve of style narrated the tragic fortunes and 
delineated the multiform character of Cardan. On 
finishing the book we feel that we know this strange 
man, and the picture is produced by that quiet 
power of delicate presentment which the careless 
reader is apt to undervalue, but which is really 
rarer and more difficult of attainment than the 
broader and coarser style of portraiture. The chief 
fault which we feel disposed to find with the work 
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is that the author is a little too self-restrained. He 
is, probably from personal taste, rather lacking in 
empbasic. He does not map out the lines of his 
subject quite sharply enough. And, although he 
evidently knows well the general character of the 
age, he has hardly used his abundant knowledge to 
the fullest advantage in showing Cardan in his 
relation to the culture of the past and of his own 
time. 

It is quite true, as Mr. Waters has so well and 
vividly shown, that Cardan was physically of an 
abnormal type. He was from infancy the prey 
of many terrible maladies which made complete 
physical and mental sanity impossible. His morbid 
nature seems to have descended to his sons, of whom 
tke eldest met with such a tragic fate. His mind 
was one, as Scaliger remarked, capable of the highest 
efforts of the reason and the most puerile folly of 
credulity. Versed in all the science of his time, and 
with a capacity and~passion for pushing into the 
unknown, he bad an anile faith in dreams, omens, 
demons, and guardian spirits. That towering intel- 
lect was chained to a diseased nerve-system which 
at times, in a fit of hysterical ecstasy, could hear 
voices from another world. He was a mixtufe of 
the most abject superstition and of scientific scep- 
ticism. He was an adept in chiromancy and 
astrology, and had even cast the horoscope of Christ. 
He accuses himself of a long list of the worst vices, 
and he was imprisoned for heresy for a time; and 
yet he will sometimes use the language of the most 
simple faith and piety. His whole life is as full of 
contradictions as his defence of his son, Gion 
Battista, on the charge of poisoning his wife. The 
father first proceeds to justify the killing of a 
woman so abandoned. In a moment he tries to 
prove that her death was due to natural causes. 
And he winds up by arguing that the young man’s 
mind was so disordered that he was the victim of 
changing moods. Such characteristics, and many 
others which space fails us to enumerate, indicate a 
nature singularly complex, contradictory, and mor- 
bid. Indeed, there is little doubt that Cardan 
trembled often on the verge of madness. Still, no 
man so eminent in all the sciences of his time can 
stand apart from the forces of the past and his own 
environment; and we should have been still more 
grateful than we are, if Mr. Waters had given us a 
chapter on the crossing and conflicting currents of 
speculation in the schools of Northern Italy at the 
time of the Renaissance. 

Cardan is usually classed by the historian of 
philosophy with Paracelsus and Agrippa, in whom a 
passion for science was combined with Theosophy 
and devotion to the occult arts. He is also regarded 
as a follower of Nicolaus Casanus, whose theology 
was penetrated by Neo-Platonic mysticism, as his 
cosmology was founded on the Pythagorean doctrine 
of number. In that period of transition, the 
hardiest and most aggressive spirits were still 
weighted with that strange heritage of ancient 
Greek and Oriental mysticism, transmitted and 
transfigured by so many generations of Arabian or 
Jewish doctors. The doctrine of emanations, with 
its complement of sympathies running through the 
Universe, and the doctrine of angels and dw#mons, 
blended, from the ninth century, with the purer 
traditions of the Aristotelian and Platonic schools; 
the Jewish Cabaia combined with Neo-Platonism to 
influence profoundly both theology and science in 
the later Middle Ages. And in the period of transi- 
tion, physical philosophy, while struggling towards 
light and freedom, was still, even in the most 
powerful minds, hampered and darkened by the 
superstitious fancies or metaphysical guesses of the 
long past. Cardan seems to combine in himself the 
various tendencies of his age. His treatise “ De 
Varietate Rerum” teems with marvels of witchcraft, 
divinition, demonology, and chiromancy. He ran- 
sacks the literature of the Dark Ages for tales of 
prodigies and monsters, of weird, unearthly power 
over the forces of Nature. He was a firm believer in 





planetary influences, and cast the horoscope of 
many of his great contemporaries. Yet at times, 
when his scientific instinct was in the ascendant, no 
man of our own day could be more coldly sceptical 
in his interpretation of mysterious phenomena. 

In his attitude to theology, Cardan has affinities 
with the Paduan school of Averroism, although in 
form and method he has little in common with it. 
He describes himself as religionis contemptorem, and 
he suffered imprisonment for a time for his heresies. 
Like all the philosophers of his day, he grappled 
with the problem of Immortality, and in one treatise 
at least he accepted the Averroist doctrine of a 
Universal Intelligence, which involved the negation 
of personal immortality. In a debate between the 
defenders of the three great monotheistic religions, 
he leaves the victory ambiguous. Yet, like Pom- 
poniatus, he enjoyed the patronage and protection 
of princes of the Church. The free thought or open 
atheism of Northern Italy for generations screened 
itself under the doctrines of two orders of truth, the 
philosophical and the theological, a doctrine in- 
effectually condemned by the Lateran Council of 
1512. Cardan’s references on religious topics are far 
more to pagan philosophers, Piato, Plotinus, Averroes, 
than to Christian authorities. It became more 
devout towards the close, and he died peacefully 
under the shadow of the Vatican. Yet it may be 
well doubted whether the Church could rightly claim 
him as her own. 

Cardan, in virtue of his algebraic discoveries, 
regarded himself as almost the founder of that 
science. And it is on this ground that his fame will 
chiefly rest. He had, indeed, great skill and reputa- 
tion as a physician. He was tempted by splendid 
offers to the courts of at least three crowned heads. 
He was summoned all the way to Scotland to attend 
Hamilton, the Archbishop of St. Andrews. Yet he 
leaned to the doctrines and method of Galen, which 
enslaved medicine till the seventeenth century, 
rather than to the more cautious inductive method 
of Hippocratus, or the new school of free inquiry 
represented by such men as Joubert of Montpelier. 
His professional enemies or rivals used his passion for 
dabbling in occult arts to discredit his skill. Among 
the Scots he was regarded as a great magician. He 
shows, it is true, at times a cool and wholesome 
scepticism about supernatural influences. Yet it 
may be doubted whether such a dreamer of strange 
dreams was fitted for fruitful scientific inquiry. 
Although Greek learning, in the youth of Cardan, 
was not so flourishing in Italy as it was north of the 
Alps, yet it is strange that he did not acquire a 
competent knowledge of that language till his 
fortieth year. But even unfriendly judges give him 
credit for a learning of almost unrivalled breadth 
and thoroughness. Amid the distractions of pro- 
fessional work, cursed with a morbid, self-torturing 
temper, living in constant fear of ruin from the 
malignant plots of his enemies, Cardan maintained 
that almost miraculous industry which is so often 
the accompaniment of extraordinary powers. Prob- 
ably, as with many another gifted student, work 
was to him the only anodyne for the misery of 
external calamity and the deeper misery of unsatis- 
fied longings. Standing on the frontiers of two 
worlds of thought, cradled among the dreams of 
theosophy and medieval superstition, yet eager to 
explore those new continents from which the mists 
were just rising, such a nature might well curse the 
inevitable failure of mortal powers, and writhe under 
the contrast of lofty ideals and the brief day of 
earthly labour on which the night falls so swiftly. 


SOUTHWOOD SMITH. 


Dr. Sournwoop SmirH: A Rerrospect. By his Grand- 
daughter, Mrs. C. L. Lewes. London: Blackwood & Sons. 


IT seems yesterday that the name of Southwood 
Smith was on the lips of every reforming philan- 
thropist ; and now comes Mrs. Lewes to remind ms 
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that it is forty years since he passed away. She 
has done good service by reviving for readers of 
the present -generation a name which those before 
them held in honour. Her modest, brief narrative, 
graced, but never overlaid, by affectionate reminis- 
cence, gives us all we need to know. Her grand- 
father’s pet and playfellow in his later years, she 
seems even as a child to have watched and entered 
into his public aims, and is enabled, from later know- 
ledge, skilfully to formulate his noble deeds to-day. 
Of his personal and domestic life she tells us very 
little. He chose the medical profession against the 
wish of his friends, who had designed him for the 
Nonconformist ministry ; began practice at Yeovil, 
moving in 1820 to London, where he became physician 
to the Fever Hospital. This appointment determined 
his career. Familiarity with the worst forms of 
typhus in the hospital and in his private East End 
practice revealed to him a truth as yet undiscovered 
and announced — that epidemic diseases are pre- 
ventible. His papers in the newly-founded JWest- 
minster Review, and his two remarkable though 
now obsolete books, “A Treatise on Fever’ and 
“ Philosophy of Health,” laid the foundation of 
sanitary science. For forty years he laboured ; won 
eminent coadjutors, bore disappointments and re- 
verses, was thrice struck down with fever, succeeded 
finally in all his efforts, and left his mark upon 
the age. 

His first public appearance was in connection 
with factory reform, when appointed, together with 
Edwin Chadwick, to examine into the industrial 
employment of children. The cruelties disclosed in 
his report necessitated legislation; and, in spite of 
vehement opposition from mill-owners, of predic- 
tions that adult labour would be crippled, of protests 
against interference with the liberty of the workers 
—a bogey not yet altogether laid—the Factory Act 
of 1833 made penal the employment of children 
under eight years old, limited to six and a half hours 
the labour of older children, compelled all those 
employed to attend school for three hours a day, 
and appointed inspectors to enforce the observance 
of these provisions. In 1837 a virulent fever devas- 
tated the Metropolis, and Dr. Southwood Smith was 
requested by the Poor Law Commissioners to in- 
spect East London. His report was at once a 
treatise on the mitigation of epidemic sickness, 
and a ghastly picture of the homes, streets, 
workhouses in Whitechapel and Bethnal Green. 
He followed it up by procuring and issuing 
statistics as to fever in other parts of London. 
The Press took up the subject ; Lord Normanby, the 
Home Secretary, read, and doubted; Dr. Smith 
carried him, together with Lord Ashley, horror- 
stricken and convinced, through the places he had 
described—with, however, no immediate result, 
except an extension of the inquiry to other large 
towns in the United Kingdom. Pending sanitary 
progress, we find him engaged on a Royal Commis- 
sion for the abolition of child labour in mines: he 
conceived the happy idea of decorating the Parlia- 
mentary Returns with pictures of the subterranean 
hewers and drawers—men, women, and children. 
Senators too busy to read Blue Books through were 
arrested and impressed by these ; and Lord Ashley’s 
Act of 1844 exempted from underground labour girls, 
women, and children under ten. The authoress tells 
us how on receiving the news she dressed with blue 
ribbons her grandfather's carriage horses. Some of 
us can remember the handsome Sanatorium in the 
Regent's Park, with its garden and rookery, into 
which one turned out of what is now the Maryle- 
bone Road. That, too, was Southwood Smith's 
creation: large funds were contributed to sustain 
it; Charles Dickens, staunch supporter of every 
righteous scheme, arranged amateur performaaces 
in aid of it. It passed away, but gave birth to the 
“ Home Hospitals” and “ Nursing Homes” for which 
many present Londoners have reason to be grateful. 
He conceived at the same time the erection of cheap 
and healthy “ model dwellings”; his first block in 


the Old St. Pancras Road still exists, and was 
followed by a similar building at Westminster, and 
by a host of later imitations. 

Meanwhile the struggle for London sanitation 
worked its way against interested antagonism and 
publicapathy. Something more than apathy : older 
men can recall the bitterness of feeling roused in 
those days, even amongst the class whom it must 
benefit, by any hint of cleansing interference; can 
remember the provincial hostility to cholera pre- 
vention dramatised by Charles Kingsley in “ Two 
Years Ago”; and the savage opposition to Dr. 
Buckland’s exertions in emptying and abolishing the 
putrid sewers of Westminster. These outbreaks 
never daunted Southwood Smith; feeling that the 
public mind must be educated before it could be 
convinced, he formed a “ Health of Towns Associa- 
tion,” to hold meetings, circulate literature, influence 
members of Parliament. An interesting contempor- 
ary print, here reproduced, shows an illustriously filled 
platform at one of the Association meetings, with 
portraits of Lords Normanby, Ashley, Ebrington, 
Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Baines, and Southwood Smith 
himself. In 1841 Lord Normanby brought in a 
Drainage Bill, which passed the House of Lords, but 
lapsed ; a second Bill in 1843 was defeated ; in 1847 
Lord Morpeth followed with a Government measure 
for Health of Towns Improvement. That, too, was 
thrown out; nor was it until 1848 that the first 
Eoglish sanitary law, the Public Health Act, was 
passed. It created a Board of Health, on which 
Dr. Smith served. House to house visitations 
checked an outbreak of cholera; intra-mural burial 
was prohibited, large public sums were spent on 
demolishing insanitary fever-dens, nor ceased till 
sanitation had become a science, its fundamental 
requirements recognised and carried into effect 
throughout the land. | 

The great pioneers? work was done. He retired 
to his pretty home at Weybridge, received a pension 
from the Government, spent his latest days in com- 
parative repose, tended always by the affectionate 
grandchild who had been his companion for twenty 
years, and was in his old age to “ give languor ease 
and soothe the bed of death.” A pleasant recog- 
nition of his lifelong self-devotion came to gratify 
his retirement; a memorial bust, with a_ tablet 
bearing a hundred names of men eminent above 
their fellows in official and personal repute, was pre- 
sented to him at Lord Ashley's house, and is now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. Not many biographers 
can summarise such a register of life-work as Mrs. 
Lewes is able to record. Mines reformed, factory- 
child life redeemed, nursing homes made common, 
urban burials abolished, London cleansed at a cost of 
seven million pounds, its death-rate reduced through- 
cut the Metropolis from twenty-six to eighteen in 
the thousand, to nine in the thousand amongst the 
inmates of the Association Dwellings which he 
founded—all originating with him, all due in their 
consummation to his stimulating energy and 
judicious fostering patience. Most of us in our 
small achievements are content to lay foundations 
on which others may come to build; he sowed the 
seed and lived to taste the fruit ; a rare and 
meritorious exception to Cowley’s famous lines :— 


Life did never to one man allow 
Time to discover worlds and conquer too. 


ANOTHER MONUMENT OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


THe TEMPLE OF Mut in ASHER: AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
EXCAVATION OF THE TEMPLE, AND OF THE RELIGIOUS 
REPRESENTATIONS AND OBJECTS FOUND THEREIN, AS 
ILLUSTRATING THE HisToRY OF EGYPT AND THE MAIN 
Reuicious Ipgas or THE EGyptians. By Margaret 
Benson and Janet Gourlay. The Inscriptions ani Transla- 
tions by Perey E. Newberry. With Plans and Illustrations. 
London ; John Murray. 


THE antiquity of our Western civilisation, deriving 
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Greek and Roman culture, is now well in process of 
excavation out of the valleys of the Nile and 
Euphrates. This book gathers up the evidence of 
another witness resurrected out of the tombs of 
Egypt. On approaching Luxor, in making the 
ascent of the river, you leave behind the sandbanks 
on the west and the flat-topped hills on the east you 
have hitherto been passing. On the right hand the 
slopes and precipices of the Libyan hills, on the left 
the sharp peaks and jagged outline of Gebel-el-Geir 
now bound the outlook, leaving, however, at 
Luxor an interval of cultivated land four to five 
miles broad on the east side, one to one and a half 
mile on the west. Here, too, the hills are no longer 
at dawn and sunset dipped in pale pink and purple, 
but, of limestone formation, glow in the morning with 
rose and aérial blue, in the evening with deeper rose 
and intenser blue. This favoured spot was, on both 
sides the river, the site of the hundred-gated Thebes 
of Homeric song, the capital of Egypt from the 
entry of the eleverith dynasty and on through the 
fulness of Egyptian history, nor wholly losing its 
pre-eminence till Alexander shifted the centre of 
gravity to the now revived city of his foundation in 
the north. Even after its eclipse by Alexandria, the 
Ptolemaic kings added new decorations to the 
temples of Thebes, furnishing them with gateways 
and precinct walls. This long historic capital of 
Egypt and the world is in these days in process 
of disentombment. The temple of Mut, whose 
excavation is recorded in the above book, occupies a 
charming site on the east bank between Luxor and 
Karnak. To the south it looks to the pylons and 
obelisks of the temple of Luxor; to the north, rising 
above palms and tamarisk, are the still standing great 
obelisk, pylons, and halls of Karnak; to the west, 
through breaks in the palm groves, you get glimpses 
of the Libyan hills; to the east, from the higher 
sand-mounds, you catch sight of the peaks of the 
eastern range. 

The temple of Mut stands north-east by south-west. 
Approaching through a triple avenue of men-headed 
and ram-headed animals, you enter the first pylon on 
the north end. On each side of the gateway is sculp- 
tured a hymn in adoration of Mut. This leads you 
into the first eourt, the colonnade of which was 
formed by four pillars on each side. About a hundred 
lion-headed statues of the goddess have now been 
mended and set up round this outer court; some 
hundreds of them must have been distributed 
through the temple. A central gateway conducts 
into the second court, the colonnade of which is 
composed of five pairs of pillars. Round the north, 
east, and west sides of the court is a raised cloister 
about four feet broad. From the second court a 
couple of steps lead up to a hypostile hall. This, as 
also all the further part of the temple, was once 
roofed over. Through this hall ran four pairs of 
pillars from west to east, and on each side a small 
chamber with a single column inthe middle. At the 
south-east corner of the hypostile hall is a Taharga 
chamber. A corridor on the axis of the temple — 
a gate at either end—leads out of the hypostile 
hall into the sanctuary. On the east and west sides 
of the sanctuary are two chambers; att he south end, 
in line with the axis of the temple, stands the shrine 
with side adyta. Under the shrine, and other spots, 
were found crypts, To the back and south of the 
sanctuary, projecting from the wall of the temple, 
stands a separate three-chambered building which 
you enter through the central gateway of the south 
side of the Ptolemaic brick wall enclosing the whole 
temple. This sanctuary, appended in the time of the 
Ptolemies, looks southwards to the sacred lake 
which winds round the south and half of the west 
and east sides of the temple. Steps lead down from 
the little sanctuary to the lake, on which the ex- 
cavation has exposed four piers. The chambers 
of this tiny sanctuary are each about six feet square. 
Between the main wall of the temple on the north 
side and the enclosing Ptolemaic brick wall runs a 
broad corridor of Sekhet statues. 





Over and above the emergence of the temple the 
excavation has yielded an astonishing number of 
treasurer. Among the happier finds may be cited 
a squatting figure in black granite, almost perfect, 
inscribed all round, the royal scribe Amen-em-hat, 
bearing cartouches of Amenhetep II., face of un- 
corrupt youthfulness, right hand holding a lotus— 
“one who shuts his mouth on that which his eyes 
have seen.” In the second court, besides Sekhet 
statues of various periods, the finds include a rose- 
granite seated statue of Rameses II., face little 
injured, Piankhy blocks, on which is sculptured a 
great naval expedition that brings home, from some 
lands far to the south, in one of the ships alone 
6,400 bundles of nef-plants, 60,000 daém-palm nuts, 
turtle-doves, oxhide shields, leather rolls, bénnw 
stone-blocks, etc.; a royal statue, eight feet high, 
cartouche and inscription erased, but conjectured 
to be that of Tutankhamen (1353-44 B.c.). In the 
south-west corner of the brick wall were disentombed 
a statue of Sen-Mut, a high official under Hutshepsut 
and her daughters, more than five feet high, almost 
perfect ; and one of Bak-en-Khonsu, high priest of 
Amen under Rameses III., nearly complete. One of 
the prizes of the excavation are two statues of Mentu- 
em-hat, Governor of Thebes under Taharga, and 
afterwards Satrap of Thebes under the Assyrian 
Assurbanipal, long familiar by name, but hitherto 
unknown by face. One of the statues is head 
and shoulders of life-size black granite statue. 
The face, elaborately and faithfully portrayed, 
is a type altogether un-Egyptian—bald head fringed 
with hair; high and commanding forehead, deeply- 
marked wrinkles under the eyes; mouth full, with 
sharp-edged lips; impressive cast of an impressive 
personality, conjectured by Professor Petrie to be of 
Cypriot origin. Another find was the head of a 
woman, apparently of the Renaissance Saite period ; 
face unbroken, thick-tressed hair parted in middle 
and brought down low in front; nose straight and 
fine, projecting at seemly angle; altogether a 
pleasant and wholesome womanly face. In an 
eastern chamber of the sanctuary was found a small 
black granite head of an old man. The neck, un- 
fortunately, was broken off so short as to leave no 
trace of inscription. It is of a type unmatched by 
that of any other figure in the temple, and was 
found by Petrie to come nearest to the profile of a 
Philistine soldier on the wall of Medinet Haba. 
Part of a small limestone seated figure, representing 
the Prince Sa-ra-Amen, evidently of early workman- 
ship, is relegated to the time of Amenemhat I., the 
founder of the twelfth dynasty. The foundation of 
the temple is accordingly thrown back to so early a 
date as the beginning of the twelfth dynasty, some 
3,000 B.c. Less than six months’ excavation has 
yielded altogether between thirty and forty statues 
of illustrious Pharaohs, extending through a period 
of some 2,000 years, and their subjects, some high 
officials, some private persons. 

The book contains a brief sketch of the religion 
of Ancient Egypt, the growth of different races and 
long successive ages ; a subject hard to bring home 
to Western experience or to unfold in its genesis 
and development. Among the religious appropria- 
tions by the Israelites from the Egyptians, it is 
pointed out how the symbols of Mut, the Goddess of 
Truth, were the ephah (just measure of capacity), 
the rod (standard measure of length), and the stone 
weights. The Ark of the Israelites correspondingly 
contained the omer of Manna, the rod of Aaron, and 
the stone tables of the law. Touching are some of 
the inscriptions, betokening with what piety and 
affection the ancient dwellers by the Nile looked 
on life. 

An interesting and instructive outline of Egyptian 
history is added, throwing light on the monuments 
and the connection of the temple with general 
history. The book is not only a remarkable con- 
tribution to Egyptology, but should kindle an 
Egyptological sense in readers who have not 
hitherto made a study of Egypt. 
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DANTON. 
Danton: A Srupy. By Hilaire Belloc, B.A. London: 

Nisbet & Co. 

Lire or Danton. By A. H. Beesly. London: Longmans, 

Green & Co, 

“J SHALL live in the Pantheon of History,” said the 
Titan of the Revolution to his judges. It was a true 
prophecy; yet his peculiar place in the Temple of 
Fame has been often changed. For years it was 
among the infamous, the utterly corrupt, the demon- 
iacal, in the corner reserved for creatures of horror, 
where stand the effigies of Marat and Hébert. The 
genius of Carlyle placed him in another niche. “ He 
had many sins, but one worst sin he had not—that 
of cant. No hollow Formalist, deceptive and self- 
deceptive, ghastly to the natural sense, was this: 
but a very Man, with all his dross he was a man; 
fiery-real, from the great fire-bosom of Nature 
herself. He saved France from Brunswick; he 
walked straight his own wild road, whither it led 
him.” And though the great historian of the 
Revolution had but meagre evidence, his verdict 
remains unshaken. Mr. Belloc and Mr. Beesly, 
ardent apologists both, confirm its justice. Danton 
—a real man who had many sins, yet walked straight. 

It is alittle unfortunate that these two masterly 
and elaborate historical studies should have appeared 
almost simultaneously, for both are written from the 
same standpoint, are based upon the same authori- 
ties, and both are excellent. In style they differ 
greatly. Mr. Beesly, though always sympathetic, 
is severely judicial and moderate. His book is a 
“ Life,” it is not too much to say the standard Life 
of Danton, a work of reference for the years to come. 
He bases his history mainly on the speeches as 
reported in the Moniteur, and his collections of 
documents are most exhaustive and invaluable. 
But compared with Mr. Belloc’s study—and the 
comparison is inevitable, though hardly fair, for 
one book is history, the other chiefly commentary— 
his Life lacks vividness. Mr. Belloc is a young 
man with something of a reputation for humour, 
and this, as far as we know, is his first serious 
piece of work. He will assuredly go far. His 
writing is vigorous, picturesque, often brilliant. 
He has ideas of his own, and he can express them. 
There are some very striking phrases in his book, 
summings up of character that one remembers and 
quotes. Mr. Belloc is, as all who have heard him at 
the Oxford Union know, a master of eloquence. 
He is, too, a real man of letters. Now and then his 
too daring fondness for rhetoric leads him astray, 
but his is a work of remarkable literary promise. 
We welcome a notable addition to the roll of modern 
historians. 

Both Mr. Beesly and Mr. Belloc write as defenders 
of the Revolution, and as sympathisers with its 
fundamental ideas. Both are, as we have noted, 
apologists for, indeed convinced admirers of, Danton. 
They have to repel two grave charges brought 
against their hero, and until recently accepted as 
true at least by the majority of English historians. 
The first is of personal corruption ; the second, of 
complicity in, and responsibility for, the September 
massacres. Let it be said at once that they succeed 
in refuting the first, and both fail in refuting the 
second, although they do much to mitigate the 
heinousness of the offence. It is proved beyond 
fear of contradiction that Danton was not one of 
those who had nothing to lose and much to gain 
from an upheaval of social conditions. He was a 
successful advocate before he touched the fringe of 
the agitation. Not a single charge of venality has 
been proved against him. He gained nothing from 
the Revolution but a place among the immortals. 

But in spite of Mr. Belloc and Mr. Beesly the 
September massacres must always remain a black 
stain on his life. Both our authors seek to white- 
wash his memory in their own way. Mr. Beesly 
gravely appeals to our reason; Mr. Belloc pleads 
eloquently and passionately. They succeed in 
showing that Mdme. Roland’s blood-red picture 





of Danton “dagger in hand, hounding on with 
voice and gesture a band of assassins more 
cowardly and less savage than himself” is the out- 
come of a frenzied hate and utterly false. They 
succeed too in proving that Danton did not 
countersign the atrocious apology for the massacres 
drawn up by the Maratists in the Commune. Of 
direct complicity in the bloodshed, of the charge of 
instigating the massacres, of preparing the list of 
prisoners, Danton’s memory is now absolved. But 
he remains in part responsible. The massacres were 
not the spontaneous outburst of a people enraged 
beyond control, but carefully planned assassinations. 
And this man of supreme audacity, deep in the 
counsels of Marat and of Roland, knew of the 
planning, and tacitly acquiesced. He accepted 
office from the instigators of the massacres; he 
certainly did his best to excuse them. It is idle to say 
that it would have been death to interpose. Danton 
was then almost at the zenith of his fame. For 
once he did not dare. 

Danton’s highest claim to enduring greatness lies 
in his practical and energetic diplomacy. He was 
the one practical, the one organising statesman of 
the Revolution. He was made for emergency and 
emergency made him. The tenth of August is writ 
large across his career. He was alwaysa man of 
audacious action ; he crushed the Girondists because 
they theorised. His supreme failing was a lack of 
ideals, of a definite, far-reaching policy. He seldom 
looked forward. His was a policy of the moment. 
He created the first Committee of Public Safety. 
He made the Dictatorship, caring nothing for the 
principle, caring only to throw back the foreigner. 
It was only toward the end that he gazed into the 
future, and then the machine he had put together 
was beyond his control. There is something in- 
finitely tragic in the picture of Danton struggling, 
battling with the creatures of his own fashioning, 
and failing, utterly failing, tomaster them. He was 
for common-sense and toleration and unity, but the 
day of such things had passed. The night of Terror 
had closed in. 


FICTION, 


MicuHaEL Drep, Detective. By Marie Connor Leighton 
and Robert Leighton. London: Grant Richards. 

Tur THREE Cat’s-Eve Rines. A TALE OF THE PURSUIT 
OF THE Kuatira. By T. Mallett Ellis. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 


A Harp Master. By M. H. Cornwall Legh. London: 
Service & Paton. 


“MICHAEL Drep, DETECTIVE” is the story of the 
murder, under mysterious circumstances, of Lord 
Luxmoore, a selfish old peer with two beautiful 
daughters. Both of these daughters have lovers, 
the elder one being engaged to Lieutenant Wingrove, 
of her Majesty's ship Berenice, and the younger to 
her cousin, the heir to the Luxmoore peerage. Lord 
Luxmoore himself, when the story is opened, is on 
the point of marrying the beautiful Lady Ormidale, 
to the great disgust of Mrs. Vayne, the lady who 
has presided over his household and chaperoned his 
daughters. His marriage is stopped by his mysterious 
assassination, immediately after a violent quarrel 
with Lieutenant Wingrove, whom he accused of 
being a mere fortune-hunter. Naturally, Wingrove 
is one of the persons suspected of having murdered 
the peer ; but he does not stand alone in this respect. 
Michael Dred, the famous amateur detective, had 
been Lord Luxmoore’s most intimate friend, and he 
devotes himself to the task of solving the mystery 
of his death. A great part of the story is 
taken up with a report of the proceedings at the 
inquest on the murdered man, and, with great 
ingenuity, the evidence is made to involve in 
succession more than half a dozen different persons. 
These are Wingrove, the new Lord Luxmoore, the 
valet of the late peer, the doctor who attended him, 
the peer’s two daughters, and Mrs. Vayne, the lady 
housekeeper. There is evidence, more or less strong, 
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against each of these persons, but it is against 
Wingrove and the murdered man’s nephew and 
successor that the facts seem strongest. The jury 
cannot agree upon a verdict. Lord Luxmoore 
the second, feeling the weight of suspicion 
which attaches to his name, takes flight, and 
dies miserably abroad. Wingrove, who also lies 
under strong suspicion, has to leave the Navy, 
and breaks off his engagement to Miss Luxmoore, 
vowing that until he has cleared himself from the 
stigma that rests upon his name he will never see 
her again. Mre. Vayne, of whom the reader is led 
to entertain a stronger suspicion than that felt by 
the coroner and the jury, lives comfortably with 
the two Miss Luxmoores until, on receipt of a 
mysterious communication, she also disappears 
mysteriously. Years elapse before the mystery 
is cleared up, and then it is more by good fortune 
than by skill that Wingrove is able to track the 
real murderer, and to secure a full confession of the 
deed. The authors keep their secret to the end, 
and display real skill and ingenuity in the manu- 
facture of false clues, which keep the reader in a 
state of suspense until the truth is at last made 
known. 

A determination to be “up-to-date” at any 
cost is the distinguishing feature of Mr. T. 
Mullett Ellis’s far-fetched romance, entitled “ The 
Three Cat's-eye Ringe.’ In order to achieve 
that distinction he has not scrupled to drag into 
his story an eminent living personage whose name 
is, for the moment, on all lips, nor to put into the 
mouth of that personage speeches which will 
assuredly strike the reader of this booklet as 
the outcome of unpardonable impertinence on the 
part of the author. Apart from this serious blemish 
of taste, the story presents an appearance of 
having been put together in violent haste, without 
regard to the exigencies of probability or even of 
possibility, whilst the plot is more or less chaotic 
in construction. Briefly, “The Three Cat’s-eye 
Rings" purports to relate the true history of 
the recent capture of the Khalifa, and from 
these vivacious pages—for, be it said, Mr. Mallett 
Ellis is always spirited in narration—we learn 
that the fate of the tyrant was mysteriously 
bound up with that of three magical rings, and 
that when those rings passed into the possession 
of a certain English lady of title, known as 
“the white witch,” the Khalifa’s doom was in- 
evitable. How and why all this came to 
pass, we must leave the readers of this rather 
pointless tale of fantastic adventure to dis- 
cover for themselves. As a matter of fact, the 
chief and most inscrutable mystery in the whole 
book seems to us to be that the heroine is alter- 
nately called “ Lady Glamis-Moraye” and “ Lady 
Glamis”; that she, an unmarried girl, apparently 
possessed a title as peeress of the realm; and 
furthermore that, despite her birth and breeding, 
she comported herself like a barmaid, and was 
cursed with “an invariable giggle.” But, after 
all, neither this nor anything else matters much 
in a machine-made novel of the ephemeral and 
unliterary type exemplified in “The Three Cat’s- 
eye Rings.” Quickly read, their fate is to be still 
more quickly forgotten. 

“A Hard Master” is a pleasant example of 
that school in fiction which takes for its theme the 
vagaries of feminine youth, and treats of the 
misunderstandings into which youth of both sexes 
is so apt to fall in its judgment of its seniors. 
Lydia Burton, the heroine, is a girl by birth gentle 
on one side—the mother’s—and gipsy on the other. 
Out of pity for her forlorn estate, after the death 
of her mother, she had been taken into the family 
of Sir Philip FitzJames as companion to his daughter 
Christabel ; and here, despite her disreputable father, 
she was treated rather as a favoured guest than as 
a dependant. The one drawback to her happiness 
was the fact that she bad a hard master in the 
person of Rupert FitzJames, the baronet’s eldest 





son. Whilst everybody else treated the beautiful 
girl with an indulgence that was almost excessive, 
“ Mr. Rupert” was always cold and restrained when 
speaking to her, and seemed to her young imagina- 
tion to be perpetually bent upon chiding her for her 
faults. She had her compensation, however, in the 
affection bestowed upon her by the other members of 
the family, and notably by Jack, the youngest son. 
An honourable and high-principled girl, she refused 
to encourage Jack in the love-making in which he 
would fain have indulged ; but circumstances 
were unpropitious to her, and somehow or other the 
family discovered not only that Jack was pursuing 
her with his facile love-making, but that she had, 
apparently, fallen in love with him. Then it was 
that the stern Mr. Rupert decreed her banishment 
from the paradise of Avonbridge Hall; and she was 
sent forth into the cold world to find an uncongenial 
shelter under the roof of an ancient Calvinistic 
relative of her dead mother’s. She went, full of 
bitterness against Rupert, and with a tender heart 
for Jack, the scapegrace. Various adventures 
befell her in her new life. Jack came back to her, 
no longer the favoured son of the old squire but a 
disgraced man, hotly pursued by the emissaries of 
the law. That she tried to shelter him from justice 
was natural enough; but in doing so she forfeited 
the favour of the old woman who had hitherto 
befriended her, and found herself without a shelter 
to her head. The FitzJames family knew of the 
service she had rendered to the disgraced younger 
son, and when Jack on his deathbed wished to atone 
for having compromised her in her innocence by 
marriage, they were not unwilling that he should do 
so. But at the last moment Jack relented, and, 
dying, left her a maid. It was after this that a 
more terrible experience befell her. Her odious 
father appeared upon the scene, and, claiming her as 
his child, dragged her off to his gipsy encampment, 
where he treated her with a cruelty to which even 
the patient Griselda was a stranger. But her story 
ended happily in the discovery that all through her 
life the bard master she had abhorred had been her 
truest friend. The plot sounds, and perhaps is, 
commonplace; but there is so much sincerity and 
depth of feeling in the way in which it is told that 
the reader is interested in it, and finds the tale of 
Lydia well worthy of perusal. 


THE MAY REVIEWS. 


Tue Peace Conference, with or without its 
secondary issues and associated topics, fur- 
nishes a leading subject for the great Reviews this 
month. In The Nineteenth Century, indeed, Mr. 
Sidney Low takes the simple, or Russophobe, view 
that it is a mere sham and a Russian dodge to 
gain time. We have heard this so often that 
it was scarcely worth while saying it again; 
but we are glad to see that Mr. Low, though 
perbaps rather from dislike to Russia than from love 
of popular government, stigmatises in fitting terms 
Russia’s conduct to Finland, as to which some 
interesting detail is given in the next article by 
Dr. J. N. Reuter. Mr. Edmund Robertson, M.P., 
disposes of the theory dear to High Churchmen 
that “the Church of England,” standing apart and 
governed by her own bishops, is recognised by the 
Constitution. The Church of England is part of the 
State, and ecclesiastical law is a compound in which 
statute law is always dominant (see Burn’s “ Jus- 
tice”); only the State has now become the mass of 
laity of the United Kingdom rather than the Crown 
and Parliament, and the laity will hardly stand an 
“autonomy” of the Church which strengthens 
Clericalism. As Mr. Robertson points out, Mr. 
Balfour's reference to the Scottish Kirk as affording 
suggestions for the greater liberty of the English 
Church is not very encouraging to the English sacer- 
dotalists. Sir George Clarke, writing on Germany 
as a Naval Power, gives us samples of the masses 
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of statistics by which the recent “ Naval Septennate” 
was supported—they are quite unconvincing, as he 
remarks—and declares that the arguments for an 
increase of the German Navy were inconclusive; 
there can be no “balance of power” at sea such as is 
dreamt of by Continental publicists. We must also 
commend some interesting reminiscences of Lady 
Byron; @ valuable contribution to a history of the 
bookselling trade by Mr. Joseph Shaylor; and Mrs. 
Lecky’s interesting sketch—also in preparation for 
the Peace Conference—of the history of the “ House 
in the Wood” at The Hague. Mr. Gibson’s article on 
the efforts of the Ultramontanes against science is 
all the more significant as it comes from a ‘vert to 
Rome, but the subject is more fully dealt with in 
the Contemporary. Finally, Mr. Yorke, an Aus- 
tralian clergyman, warns parents earnestly against 
sending their sons to the Colonies, unless with 
capital ; and the editor asks, if wireless telegraphy 
is possible, why not brain-waves and telepathy ? 
But that subject has been dealt with on an earlier 
page. 

In The Contemporary Review Mr. Leonard Court- 
ney discusses the possible results of the Peace 
Conference more hopefully and fruitfully than Mr. 
Sidney Low. He shows that international agree- 
ments have been made—e.g. the Declaration of 
Paris — which have practically bound even non- 
signatory Powers—Spain and America in the late 
war, for instance ; and suggests that the neutralisa- 
tion of Norway, or perhaps of Spain, are possible 
results of the Conference; even the relief of Italy 
from her military and naval burdens may follow a 
generation hence, if the policy of neutralisation be 
now developed. “ Finland and the Czar,” by Pro- 
fessor Westermarck, adds to what is now common 
knowledge some curious details as to the Russian 
propaganda among the Finnish peasantry by Russian 
agents in the guise of pedlars! Mr. Goldwin Smith 
denounces American Imperialism as a danger to the 
Republic, already threatened by many disinte- 
grating maladies ; and warns us, with more 
justice, not to hope too much from an Anglo- 
American entente. ‘“ Voces Catholice” tell us that 
a Catholic University is impracticable because the 
Ultramontanes insist on giving a ‘Catholic” 
colouring to their science; and give some really 
astonishing examples — grotesque and amusing, or 
painful, according to the reader's views and tem- 
perament — of “Catholic” science to-day, and of 
odium theologicum against members of their own 
Church. Herein Romanists seem far to outrun both 
Anglicans and Protestants. Mr. Stillman’s earnest 
plea for kindness to wild animals comes with 
all the more force from one who was brought 
up as a genuine sportsman in Adirondack wilds, 
and closes with a passage about a squirrel in the 
New York Central Park which we hope will be widely 
circulated in our own rural schools. Miss Ada Cone 
shows that French exports depend very largely on 
the custom of Eoglish and American women, and will 
continue to do so; the application to French colonial 
enthusiasm and Chauvini+m is obvious. Mr. Richard 
Heath gives a shocking account of the morals and 
condition of the Prussian peasant, and of the in- 
capacity of the Church—a mere instrument of the 
State—to cope with the evil. Finally, Mr. Birrell, 
in a characteristic article, reviews the Peel letters, 
and offers an ingenious, but to our minds an in- 
effective, objection to the exposure of Disraeli that 
the book involves. 

In The Fortnightly Review “ Diplomaticus,” after 
a survey of two earlier attempts towards European 
peace—the Holy Alliance and a proposal of Napo- 
leon IIL. in 1863—decides that disarmament implies 
8 durable peace as its condition, and that this can 
neither be secured nor enforced. As for arbitration, 
he says, it is extensively recognised already, and not 
much is to be hoped either as to an arrest of arma- 
ments or the supplementary Geneva Convention. 
Finland is dealt with by Mr. R. Nisbet Bain, who 
tells us that the maltreatment of the Finns is 


evoking sympathy in Russia, and that the situation 
suggests that the Peace Conference may be merely a 
Panslavist trick. The Czar is the dupe of his 
Ministers as regards Finland; is he also a dupe on 
the greater problem? Mr. J. G. Leigh, who pro- 
phesied a crisis in Samoain the January Fortnightly, 
now says, “I told you so.” He supports the cause of 
Mataafa, and questions the equity of the Chief 
Justice's decision. ‘“ Milesius” very properly draws 
a Home Rule moral from the Irish County Council 
elections; and Miss Gertrude Tuckwell points out 
that women and children are worked seventeen 
hours daily in certain rural jam factories, as the 
trade is a “ season trade,” and so exempted from 
the usual restriction. Only, the “season” lasts six 
months, and, in some of the factories, fish-curing 
alternates with jam-making! Mr. Harold Hodge 
urges that National School teachers should be taken 
generally from the class of “ ladies and gentlemen,” 
which would certainly revolutionise their status, 
and their salaries, in a way that would cause a 
revolt among his own party. The literary matter 
—notably Mr. Arthur Symons’s article on Balzac, 
as well as Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s new story—must 
pass with a bare mention. Mr. J. G. Frazer con- 
cludes his profoundly interesting explanation of 
Totemism, which he interprets by the new lights 
from Central Australia as “a system of co-operative 
magic.” He has neat explanations for what have 
hitherto been thought its fundamental features ; 
but we cannot deal with them in a sentence. 

The National Review is exceptionally good this 
month. Mr. W. J. Stillman exposes the absurdity of 
the Papal claim to enter the Peace Conference—the 
Papacy, asdirected by the Jesuits, being the only 
Power now at war with anyone, and resting ite 
hopes of a restoration of the Temporal Power on a 
European war, which nevertheless could not help it 
much, The description of Rome as the author knew 
it when United States Consul there in the early 
‘sixties may be commended to liberal Roman Catho- 
lics. Mr. Leslie Stephen, after an effective defence 
of the policy of publishing the Browning letters, 
says that perhaps it would have been better to sum- 
marise them, after all; and the Rev. H. C. Beeching 
specifies some fallacies—of ultra-Protestants—in the 
Ritualist controversy. Mr. Evelyn Ashley's “ Gari- 
baldi Reminiscence” is most amusing reading. 

In The Law Magazine and Review we may 
draw attention to Judge Yate-Lee’s scheme for the 
extension of County Court jurisdiction, and to Mr. 
Tyssen’s suggestions for company law reform.—In 
The New Century Review Mr. Macnamara’s exposi- 
tion of the sufferings of the rural teacher should be 
read by everyone—especially by Conservatives and 
Churchmen. 


THE MAY MAGAZINES. 


AN interesting experiment in translation, suggested 
by the game of “ Russian Scandal,” is described by 
Mr. George Somes Layard in Cornhill. A four-line 
English epigram, written by Mr. Layard, was passed 
on to a Latin scholar, who turned it into Latin ; the 
Latin version was translated into English verse, of the 
same metre as the original, by a well-known public 
schoolmaster; another translator rendered the new 
English version into French, and so on. In this 
way the epigram passed through many hands, each 
new English version being translated into a foreign 
language, and each foreign version being turned 
again into English. A comparison of the original 
epigram with the final re-translation shows a curious 
result. Professor Tyrrell, writing of the sense of 
humour in women, is loud in his praise of George 
Eliot. Lady Broome’s “Colonial Memories,” and 
Mrs. Archibald Little’s article on the Chinese 
Emperor and his surroundings, must also be 
mentioned. Amongst other contributors are 
Messrs. S. R. Crockett, Stephen Crane, and E. W, 
Hornung. 
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“ Parson Kelly,” by Messrs. A. E. W. Mason and 
Andrew Lang, is continued in Longman's Magazine, 
and many pages are devoted to Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
“Farmer's Year.” Miss E. C. Godley gives a sketch 
of Henry Teonge, a naval chaplain of the sceven- 
teenth century, who, after being rector of Spernall, 
in Warwickshire, left his parish to begin a sea- 
faring life at the age of fifty-five. In his causerie, 
“At the Sign of the Ship,” Mr. Andrew Lang 
discourses of the school-boy bully, and expresses his 
hope that Mr. Kipling's “Stalky & Co.” will not 
be wasted. 

In Cassell’s Magazine Mr. John Foster Fraser gives 
his impressions of Cairo. Another writer describes 
Welbeck Abbey, upon which the late Duke of 
Portland spent fabulous sums; an idea of what this 
expenditure meant to the town of Worksop can be 
gained from the fact that for some years the Duke 
paid three thousand pounds a week in wages alone, 
and that nearly every penny of the money was 
spent in that towh. Mr. B. Fletcher Robinson's 
account of the gardens of Peterhoff, Potsdam, and 
Schénbrunn is interesting. Mr. E. R. Spearmann 
writes of railways in France, and Mrs. Harcourt 
Williamson discusses the prospects of the coming 
London season. Mr. Max Pemberton's serial, “The 
Garden of Swords,” is concluded. Fiction is also 
contributed by Mr. W. Le Queux and Major Arthur 
Griffiths. 

In The Woman at Home an article on “ Lady 
Peggy Primrose” will be read with interest. Miss 
Marie A. Belloc’s sketch of the Queen of the Belgians 
must also be mentioned. Miss Frances H. Low, 
writing of the profession of children’s nurse as a 
profitable employment for educated women, advises 
any girl who intends to take up this work to 
enter, first, for six months’ training at the Norland 
Institute. 

The Girls’ Realm contains stories and articles by 
Miss Rosa Nouchette Carey, Mrs. L. T. Meade, Miss 
Evelyn Everett-Green, Miss Alice Corkran, and other 
writers dear to girls’ hearts. A lady artist relates 
her experience of her first varnishing day at the 
Academy, and Miss Jessie Findhorn describes the 
May-day pageant at Whitelands College. 

In the English Illustrated Magazine there is 
an interesting article on Robert Louis Stevenson, 
written by two of his cousins. Daring Stevenson's 
boyhood, the writers tell us, he and his cousins had 
“museums.” Stevenson, in wintering abroad, had 
special opportunities for collecting foreign curiosities 
which he would bring home and sell to his cousins. 
The manner of exchange was somewhat peculiar 
—the things being sold at the rate of so many 
“ whacks” on the hand with a cane or strap, to be 
taken without flinching. In “Stage Children” Mr. 
Frederick Dolman gives sketches of some little actors 
and actresses of the day. Major May writes of field 
artillery in future wars. There are serials and short 
stories by Messrs. J. C. Snaith, Carlton Dawe and 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Mr. C. Dana Gibson's “Sketches in Egypt” in The 
Pall Mall Magazine is illustrated by the writer, and 
Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare also provides his own illus- 
trations for his article on the London of Pepys. 
From Mr. Frederick Wedmore we have an apprecia- 
tion of Rembrandt and his etchings. “Over all 
Rembrandt's work,” says Mr. Wedmore, “. . . there 
reigns an absolute sincerity. It was himself that he 
expressed. Warped by no prejudice, modified by no 
fashion, his art . recorded his own unaffected 
perception of the outward world and his own pro- 
found vision of the souls and experiences of men.” 
Mr. Crockett’'s serial is concluded, and short stories 
are contributed by Messre. W. L. Alden, John Foster 
Fraser, and Miss E. Nesbit. 

In The Lady's Realm Miss Marie A. Belloc gives 
an account of an interview with M. Georges Pilotelle, 
of fashion-plate fame, and Miss Sarah A. Tooley 
writes of the Woman's International Conference. 
There are several short stories and the beginning of 
& new serial by Mre. Hugh Fraser. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Two books on the Commonwealth, neither of which ealls for 
extended criticism, are Sir Richard Tangye’s “ The Two Pro- 
tectors,” and Mr. G. H. Pike’s “Oliver Cromwell and His 
Times.” The first is the least ambitious and the more satisfactory. 
Sir Richard Tangye does not pretend to be more than he is—a 
wealthy amateur who reverences Oliver Cromwell with an 
undivided heart. He has gathered, with the zeal of a hero- 
worshipper, much that is interesting, and in some cases unique— 
in the shape of miniatures, medals, broadsheets, and historical 
autographs, as aids to the interpretation of a great and, indeed, 
epoch-making career. He knows fairly well the literature of 
the period, and has come in the course of his purchases into 
possession of some curious information. His handsome and 
finely illustrated book on “The Two Protectors—Oliver and 
Richard Cromwell , is not marked by any special insight, but it 
contains a number’ of welcome side-lights on the character and 
eareer of the masterful and militant Oliver and his pliant, easy- 
going son. The “most conservative of revolutionists” is a 
final verdict on Oliver Cromwell with which no one with any 
vision of the true inwardness of his policy is likely to quarre!. 
Mr. Pike’s book is of small account. It is written with a 
superficial pen, and gives no adequate account either of the Lord 
Protector or the dramatic and highly-involved play of forees— 
religious, political, and social— which marked his times, It merely 
skims the surface of affairs, and with small judgment in the 
selection of incident, and even less insight into the problem of 
personality suggested by the title, or the conflict of opinion which 
rent asunder in the days of the Civil War the organised life of 
the nation. Mr. Pike's sympathies are evidently with English 
Puritanism, in its strength rather than in its weakness, But 
he has taken no pains that we can discover to do justice to its 
leading ideas, or to show, in any adequate sense, how such con- 
ceptions of civic righteousness shaped practical affairs under the 
Commonwealth. The fluency of the ready writer of cheap 

ictorial English is in the book, but not the vision which 
illuminates history, nor the knowledge of men and movements 
which gives authority. 

The Chairman this year of the Congregational Union—which 
holds its annual assembly in London next week—is the Rev. H. 
Arnold Thomas, of Bristol. Quite opportune, therefore, is the 
appearance, in the series known as “Small Books on Great 
Subjects,” of a volume of religious addresses by Mr. Thomas on 
“The Way of Life.” They are marked by moral fervour and 
quiet thoughtfulness. We take a passage from a chapter en- 
titled “‘ The Consecration of the Wise-Hearted.” Mr. Thomas 
speaks of the humble workers—only half skilled—in the cause of 
temperance, peace, religion, and then goes on to ask: “ Are they 
being left too much to themselves by those who have the power 
to lighten the burden of the work incaleulably if they had but 
the disposition? Did you ever read that most stirring and 

athetic appeal that was made by Albert Diirer, the famous 
Sesmuh rg painter, to Erasmus, who was, I suppose, the most 
accomplished student and man of letters of his age. Diirer was 
profoundly in sympathy with Luther, and the movement towards 
righteousness and spiritual religion in which Luther had played 
so prominent and noble a part, and the report came to him—an 
unfounded report as it happened—that Luther was dead; and 
he writes that it was very sad and heavy to him that God 
allowed so much blindness and so much false teaching, and, 
being overwhelmed with a sense of the irreparable loss that the 
cause of freedom and progress had sustained, he prays that God 
would give to the faithful all the light and wisdom that they 
needed, and would show them their true leader; and then he 
turns to Erasmus, the shrewdest and most brilliant man in 
Europe, and cries, ‘O Erasmus, stand by us!’ And that is just 
the ery, though it is not always so articulate, that is ever coming 
from the anxious and too heavily-laden toilers in the hard fields 
of Christian service, to whom it seems that the clever people, 
the highly-educated people, who might do so much and give 
such encouragement if they would stand by them, are inclined 
rather to hold aloof and to be content with nothing more than 
their mild approval or condescending criticisms.” The book is 
one which merits attention, for it puts, with sweet reasonable- 
ness, the case for undivided allegiance to lofty ideals. 

Mr. Bailey’s ‘‘ Studies in Some Famous Letters” are, to say 
the least, not profound or even suggestive. It would be difficult, 
however, to make a dull book on such an attractive subject. 
Dean Swift is brought upon the scene, with his tiger-like 
playfalness. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu is also of the 
company, and she stands for arch vivacity and knowledge of 
the small weaknesses of the polite world. Her great adorer, 
the “ crooked little Papist” who wrote the Essay on Man, and 


° Tue Two Prorecrors—OLiver AND Ricuarp CroMWELL. By Sir 
Richard Tangye. Illustrated. London: 8. W. Partridge & Co. 

Otrver CroMwELL awp His Toes. By G. H. Pike. Illustrated. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tae Way or Lire. By H. Arnold Thomas, M.A. ‘ Small Books on 
Great Subjects.’”” London: James Clarke & Co. 

Srupres my some Famous Lerrens. By J. C. Bailey, London: 
Thomas Burleigh. 

Norges on Corour. By W. Clifton, of the Royal Artillery Institution, 
Woolwich. Illustrated. London: Grant Richards. 
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much else that is for éver memorable in prose and verse, oddl 
enough is ignored. We meet burly Dr. Samuel Johnson, with 
his sententious wisdom and delightful prejudices; whilst 
William Cowper stands for the contemplative man in a corner. 
The gentle recluse of Olney wrote some of the finest letters in 
the English language. Let those who appreciate not only sense 
and sensibility, but sportive humour and truant fancy, master 
them. Charles Lamb is also of the company, and “dear old 
Fitz,” as Thackeray, Tennyson, and Carlyle called the man 
who made Omar Khayyém almost a living authority in the 
present century. We miss Horace Walpole, however, and he 
was the prince of letter-writers, Sir Walter Scott, who shone 
in that line, himself bearing witness. Lord Chesterfield also is 
not to be forgotten, even by those who scorn his gay, cynical 
philosophy of conduct. botner Smith also was surely enough 
of a man of light and leading, as well as a master of the 
hewitching art of correspondence, to demand admission, but he 
also is passed over in silence. The book is not in any real sense 
critical or illuminative ; but it is a pleasure on any pretext to get 
into good company, and therefore we are inclined to pass lightly 
over Mr. Bailey’s sins of omission, though they are, to put it 
mildly, somewhat disconcerting. 

“Notes on Colour” is an attempt to show how the laws 
which regulate monochrome can in most instances be applied 
to colour when painting. Mr. Clifton is a teacher of the art of 
painting at the Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich, and his 
clever and finely illustrated little manual for students is dedicated 
by special permission to that true artist, H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne. Mr. Clifton at the outset breaks a 
lance with those who affect to despise teaching where art is con- 
cerned. “I go among artists who boast that they never had 
a lesson—their perspective often makes me wish they had—yet 
I find they go out with other artists, notice what colours they 
use, get tips, then try them on their own work—in fact, are 
having lessons daily, but in their egotism don’t see it. Teach- 
ing is but time-saving—many have been years perfecting 
a method which they could transfer to another in as many 
minutes. Thus, an artist told me that black and gamboge 
made a certain green. I had often tried to get that particular 
tone, and failed; five minutes with him, and I was troubled 
no longer.” Mr. Clifton does not burden even his few pages 
with elaborate instructions. He is content to lay down a few 
sound and clear principles, and to show how wide is their 
application. Forty years of practical work as a teacher of art 
counts, of course, bor a great deal, and in this case it counts also 
for brevity of statement. It is a great saying, “‘ As poetry should 
be common sense set to music, so painting should be illustrated 
mathematics”: these pages are a commentary upon such an 
assertion. “ Practising with a method,” adds Mr. Clifton, “ eul- 
minates in what is called ‘chic,’ or go, which is the result of a 
sag knowledge of component parts.” There are many sound 
hints in this admirable manual, and not a few charming drawings 
in black and white. The value of such aids to the interpretation 
of art is obvious. Here is a counsel of perfection thrown in by 
the way, but not on that account to be despised: “If you wor- 
ship money, don’t follow art as a profession. Art is a woman, 
pons fm must almost worship it.” There are those who would demur 
at “almost” and substitute “ altogether.” But let that pass. 
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M8. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


Reduces it and Improves the Vision. 
| MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
| OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical Association, 
anid Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 16th 
Edition, price 1s., 63, STRAND, Lénpox, 
W.C., may be consulted personally, free of 

charge. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THREE MONTHS, SIX MONTHS, AND 
TWELVE MONTHS. 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the Season 


are now in Circulation. 
PROSPECTUSES OF TERMS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second-hand), Alsoa 
large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


Suitable for Birthday and Wedding Presents. 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; 
and at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SHORT 
SIGHT. 








‘Remarkably cheap, lavishly illustrated, and highly interesting 
‘ Official’ Guides’ to the great railways that leave London.” — Zhe Times, 


NEW EDITION JUST READY OF 
The Official Guide to the 


London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railway. 


Illustrated on nearly every page. Maps, etc. Paper 
covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London; Paris, New York and Melbourne. 


GREAT NORTH OF SCOTLAND RAILWAY. 


CRUDEN BAY HOTEL 


AND GOLF COURSE (18 Holes) 


Now OPEN. 
Aberdeen. W. MOFFATT, General Manager. 


10-GUINEA NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES, 


Extended Cruises to the North Cape 
and the Northern Capitals of Europe, on 


S.Y. ARGONAUT, 
Tonnage, 3,254; horse power, 4,000. 
Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. 


Full details, Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


EPPS'S 
COCOA ESSENCE 


THIN COCOA. 











Tie choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured 
powder, a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence 
of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active 
p:/nciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, ym ony needed energy without un- 

tly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of 


our tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 Stamps. 


JAMES EPPS & CO. LTD., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
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Educational. 


F[IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 
PRINCIPAL “se as an - aa . J, O. DUFF. 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Public Examination Results, December, 1893, to April, 1898 :— 
210 SUCCESSES, 27 IN HONOURS, 12 MARKS OF DISTINCTION, 
Inclading— 
Marlborough Scholarship, December, 1896. 
Royal Naval Engineer Studentship (Open Competition), April, 1897. 
Previous Examination, Cambridge University, October, 1896, and June, 
1897. 
Royal Naval Cadetship (6th out of 53), April, 1898. 
Law Preliminary Examination, April, 1898. 
Preraratory Derartment ror Boys rrom 6 To 10, 
For Illustrated seiieaptats &c., “pply to the Principal. 


M4 LVERN COLLEGE. —Scholarship Ex- 
B amination July 12th, 13th, and 4th. Two of £87 (one of them 

£99 the first year), five of £50, eight of £30 per annum, Council nomi- 
nations of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain Scholarships. For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER or 
SECRETARY. 


“a ‘ 

LKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Recon- 
stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public School. Most 
Spacious and Complete Premises, finely situated on Edge of Moors. 
Bracing climate. Gymnasium, Laboratories, Workshop, Sanatorium, 
large Pieying Fields. Fees, £55 to £65 per ennum inclusive. Boarders 
received by the Head Master in the Schooi House and in the Hostel 
under the Second Master. ectus, etc., on application to the 

Head Master, F, SWANN, Esa., B.Sc., B. A. 


W && STMINSTER SCHOOL. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD ON 


JULY llth, 12th, and 13th, 
to fill up not less than 
15 SCHOLARSHIPS and 2 EXHIBITIONS. 
For particulars apply by letter to the HEAD MASTER, 19, Dzan’s 
Yarp, WESTMINSTER. 





Grades, &c. 


EDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. Per dozen, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Bots. Half Bots. 

Wine. The quality of this wine will be found . 

equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices _14r, 8s, 


T. ESTEPHE. 
SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. 17s. 9s, 6d. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any Railway 
Station, including Cases and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain 
to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine Merchants, 
LIVERPOOL : 37, Norra Joun Srrexr. 
Manonester: 26, Marxer Sraezr. 


— MADE BY HE 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltp., 
— MANCHESTER, C= 
qyon* 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BAN K, 


HIGH-CLASS DRAPERS, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Invested Funds : ; £10,000,000. 

Number of ‘Meet 85,094. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly 
dalances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post free. 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





Telegraphic Address ; ‘ Binxseck, Lonpon.” 





J. GRIFFIN & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATION. 
NOW READY. 


BRASSEY'S NAVAL ANNUAL, 


1is9s°9. 


(Thirteenth Year of Publication.) 
Royal 8vo, price rss. nett. 





J. GRIFFIN & CO., 2, THE HARD, PORTSMOUTH. 
A Special Offer of the New Illustrated 


OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


In Egyptian seal, yapp, calf-lined, round corners, red under gold edges, 
very strong and flexible. 
Pearl, clear Type oe © 





. oe -» 108- for 68, 5d. post free. 
Emerald, good Type .. ee ee oe » 9s. 6d. ee 
Minion, good Type .. , -. 1838. ,, lis. Od. 
Long Primer, extra large Type - 25s. 13s. 6d. 


The LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, ‘83, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE BEST PAPER FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 
See Tus Week’s 


Westminster Budget. 


Price 3d. Post Free, 3d. 


Contents :—After the Battle. Illustration.—How the World Wags.—Cartoons of 
the Week. By F.C. G.: That Dreadful Dog ; Political Natural History. —The 
Sequel of the Maori Miracle. By Andrew "Lang. —The Samoan Question. A 
Letter from Mrs. R. L. Stevenson. On the Road to the Inferno. — Dancing 
Manners for Ladies.—Colonial Troops in London. Illustrated,—Fred. Funston : 
The Latest U.S. Hero.—The Comedy of Life. Illustrated.—Remarks by the 
Way. How Things are Lost and Feund.—The Luxuries of Travel _Iilustrated. 

—Ditties of the Day.—Concerning Dress. An Article for Ladies. Illustrated.— 

Our Dumb Friends’ League and Its Founder.—In the World of Books. Some 
Iliustrated Notices: William Morris, An Ideal Andersen, Tennyson for the 
Million. —Our Chess Page.—After the Deluge in Ireland —A New M _ nster Paris 
Caravanserai.—Here, There, and Everywhere.—All the Week's News.—And 
Many Other Interesting Features. 


Publishing Office: Tador Street, London, E.C. 


ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


WING to the Society's operations, the Statutes made 
for the protection of animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an 
educational and punitive agency. It disseminates in school:, and among persons 
having the care of dumb animals, upwards of one hundred different kinds of journals, 
leaflets, pamphlets, and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper 
treatment of domestic animals, and the duty and — ss of kindness to them. 
By its officers, who are engaged i in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes 
persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of 
creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that ia no small degree it seeks 
to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society to 
prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Sec retary or to all booksellers for its 
monthly illustrated journals, ‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., and “‘ The Band of 
Mercy,” price %d.; also to the Secretary for its "Annual Report, price ts. to non- 
members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature, published by the 
Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis ; also, for copies of its Monthly Return 
of Convictions, or, also, its cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to applicants 
who offer to distribute them usefully. Address, No. 105, Jermyn Street. 


MONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
the p lice or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending April 15, 
1899, as follows :— 











Working horses and donkeys i in an unfit state e co 908 
Beating, &c., horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs, cats, and fowls oo 
Overloading "and ov erdriving horses. sa ae oo 
Travelliog horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, and di ogs when lame ais os ae 13 
Starving horses, donkeys, and goats ty ew food . ee ee oo §6=s BE 
Gingering horses before exhibiting : sa aa r 
Overstocking cows .. 1 
Delaying parturition of cow y by movement I 
Conveying cattle and sheep on improperly appointed oat ‘and | by rail. 6 
Neglecting to kill when injured aboard ship .. ‘ ea a 2 
Killing dogs and cats improperly, with co — rent suffering 4 ee oe oo 4 
Wounding dogs by setting to fight . ° ; ; 3 
Wounding cats by setting dogs to worry 2 
Wounding cats burning with hot ashes ss oi $e rg 2 
Wounding fowls 14 tying legs too tightly as . on ae - oa r 
Shooting, taking, etc., wild birds during close season i 2 
Causing in above (owners) oe ee o. ee ee 220 
Laying poisoned bread on land .. I 
Insulting insp-ctors ee ee *- *e oe 2 
"68: 

During 1399 up to last Return ee oe : “ +. 1,822 

Total for the present year .. . 2,503 


Thirty-two offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society) ; : 
649 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society). 
The above Return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 
requiring the persons! attendance of our officers. ; 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Besides 
day duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic in the streets of Londoa. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON. 
The names of correspondents are not given up when letters are marked “* Private.” 

Cheques and Post Orders should be made _ payable to the Secretary. to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The Society is GREATLY i in NEED of FUNDS. 

No. 105, Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


* The above Return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; (2) to 
show the Society's efforts to Suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to prompt 
the police and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offences ; and (4) to make 
the law known and respec sted, and to warn cruelly-disposed persons against breakiag 
it. Officers are not per-nit ed to lay information, except as directed by the Secretary 
on writ en evidence, 
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